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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—————— 
HE event of the week which eclipses all others in interest 
and importance is the meeting of the Conference of 
political leaders which assembled at Buckingham Palace on 
Tuesday and is sitting as we write. We have recorded below 
the various steps in the formation of the Conference, but must 
state here our belief that whatever happens Mr. Asquith did 
right in endorsing and taking responsibility for the King’s 
suggestion for a Conference, and that the Opposition were 
also well advised to throw no obstacles in the way but to give 
their hearty and loyal co-operation. The fact that the pro- 
posal was the King’s proposal, though accepted and made 
their own by the Ministry, undoubtedly rendered it easier for 
the four Unionist members to take part in the proceedings. 


As we write on Friday morning the Conference is stated to 
be “hanging by a thread.” We do not, however, mean even 
at the eleventh hour to give up hope that the final outcome of 
its deliberations will be peace. Though only the vaguest 
rumours have reached the outside world as to what has gone 
on in the Conference, it is, we think, safe to say that a settle- 
ment can at any moment be reached if the Nationalists will 
agree to the six Plantation Counties being treated as “the 
Ulster area ””—i.e., the area to be excluded. It is true that Sir 
Edward Carson would probably have very considerable diffi- 
culty in persuading the Ulster Covenanters to agree tothe six 
counties instead of the whole Province being the excluded area. 
We do not believe, however, that if he went straight from the 
Conference to Ulster with such a proposal the Covenanters 
of Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan would in the last resort 
refuse to make a sacrifice which would bring peace to Ulster, 
to Ireland, and to the Empire. We know, of course, Mr. 
Redmond’s difficulties in the matter, but we should have 
thought that circumstances must make him and Mr. Dillon 
recognize that they must ask the necessary sacrifice of their 
followers, telling them, what assuredly is the fact, that if 
they are not willing to take the three provinces, plus Donegal, 
Cavan, and Monaghan, they are only too likely to end in 
getting nothing. 

There seems to be an almost universal agreement not 
only that the discussions at the Conference turned upon 
the question of area, but that the essential difference of 
opinion was in regard to Tyrone. On the exclusion or 
inclusion of that county hung and still hangs the momen- 
tous question of peace or war. At one time there seemed 
a tendency in the public mind to be misled by a sophistical 
presentation of the problem of Tyrone. Tyrone is almost 
equally divided between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
The Protestants say they will not go under the domina- 
tion of a Roman Catholic Dublin Parliament. The Roman 
Catholics, who are in a majority, though a small one, say 
that they will not go under the domination of Protestant 





Ulster. Why is it more reasonable to yield to one cry than 
to the other? Why should English Unionists support the 
Covenanters when they say that Tyrone must be included in 
the Ulster area ? 


The answer is easy. The apparent dilemma is no dilemma 
at all, for the very good and sufficient reason that no one is 
suggesting that Tyrone should be put under Protestant 
domination or under a Belfast Parliament. If Tyrone is 
excluded, all that will happen to Tyrone is that the status quo 
will be maintained, and that it will be left under the Parliament 
at Westminster. But surely to leave it in neutral hands, 
neither under the Ulstermen nor under the Nationalists, is the 
most appropriate fate conceivable for a debatable land. The 
local affairs of Tyrone will be conducted, as before, by the 
Tyrone County Council, and Sir Edward Carson and the men 
of Belfast will have no more to do with her local and domestic 
affairs than will the people of Liverpool or Glasgow. Surely, 
when a change in the status quo will certainly provoke civil 
war, the wise thing is to leave matters as they are. And that 
is all the Unionists ask for in the case of Tyrone. 


One word more. The main ground for our continued 
hopefulness can be stated as follows. We believe that Mr. 
Asquith sincerely desires a settlement, and also believes that 
the settlement can only be obtained by exclusion. Further, 
he recognizes that in existing circumstances the very least area 
of exclusion that will accomplish the work of preventing civil 
war is that of the six counties. But if he chooses to exert his 
full powers, Mr. Asquith will, we believe, be able to induce 
the Nationalist leaders to accept the six counties’ settlement. 
Will he use those powers? We hope and believe that he will 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. Asquith made the 
momentous statement that the King had summoned a Con- 
ference of representatives of the political parties to meet at 
Buckingham Palace and discuss the Irish question.—The 
chosen representatives were Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward 
Carson and Captain Craig, Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon.— 
The Speaker would act as President at the King’s suggestion. 
Mr. Bonar Law said briefly that the Opposition had “ loyally 
accepted the invitation—the command—of His Majesty.” 
Mr. Redmond stated that he acknowledged no responsibility 
for the Conference. He and Mr. Dillon had received a 
command to attend, and had not, of course, resisted it. Mr. 
Ginnell ejaculated some furious words about a conspiracy 
against the House headed by the King. After Mr. Asquith’s 
statement the Labour Party met and unanimously passed a 
protest against the Conference as an “ undue interference on 
the part of the Crown.” 


On Monday in the Lords Lord Courtney asked several 
questions about the statement which Mr. Asquith had just 
made in the Commons. He was uneasy at the fact that 
Ministers should have suggested such a Conference. Would 
not the constitutional rights of Parliament be impaired ? 
Lord Crewe’s answer was excellent: “There has been no 
abrogation of Ministerial responsibility, and there has been 
no departure whatever from constitutional practice. ... I 
can assure the noble Lord with equal confidence that there has 
not been and there cannot be any intention to supersede the 
authority of Parliament in this matter, and no such result 
will proceed from the Conference.” 


On Tuesday the Conference met at Buckingham Palace 
amid manifestations ef extraordinary public interest. The 
first meeting was opened by the King in person. We must 
quote in full the King’s speech on this memorable occasion :— 

“Gentlemen. It is with feelings of satisfaction and hopefulness 
that I receive you here to-day, and I thank you for the 
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manner in which you have responded to my summons. It is also 
a matter of congratulation that the Speaker has consented to 
preside over your meetings. 

My intervention at this moment may be regarded as a new 
departure. But the exceptional cireumstances under which you 
are brought together justify my action. 

For months we have watched with deep misgivings the course 
of events in Ireland. The trend has been surely and steadily 
towards an appeal to force, and to-day the cry of civil war is on 
the lips of the most responsible and sober-minded of my people. 
We have in the past endeavoured to act asa civilizing example 
to the world, and to meitis unthinkable, as it must be to you, 
that we should be brought to the brink of fratricidal strife upon 
issues apparently so capable of adjustment as those you are now 
asked to consider, if handled in a spirit of generous compromise. 

My apprehension in contemplating such a dire calamity is 
intensified by my feelings of attachment to Ireland and of 
sympathy with her people, who have always welcomed me with 
warm-hearted affection. 

Gentlemen, you represent in one form or another the vast 
majority of my subjects at home. You also have a deep interest 
in my Dominions over sea, who are scarcely less concerned in a 
prompt and friendly settlement of this question. I regard you, 
then, in this matter as trustees for the honour and peace of all. 

Your responsibilities are indeed great. The time is short. 
You will, I know, employ it to tho fullest advantage, and be 

tient, earnest, and conciliatory, in view of the magnitude of the 
interests at stake. 

I pray that God, in his infinite wisdom, may guide your 
deliberations so that they may result in the joy of peace and 
honourable settlement.” 


It might have been supposed that the King’s very striking 
speech, in which there is not a word which can fairly be said 
to encourage party feeling or to indicate that the King is 
taking sides, would have been accepted with satisfaction by 
all reasonable people. Strange as it may seem, however, it was 
greeted with what can only be described as an outburst of 
angry recrimination by a large section of the Radical Press, 
the Daily News, the Daily Chronicle, and the Manchester 
Guardian being exceptionally vehement. As if they desired 
to give proof of the truth of Bacon’s luciferous saying, that 
“suspicion clouds the mind,” they seized hold of the words 
in the King’s speech: “To-day the cry of civil war is on the 
lips of the most responsible and sober-minded of my people,” 
and made this plain and perfectly legitimate statement of an 
obvious fact the excuse for an attack upon the Sovereign for 
having exceeded his constitutional rights. The Unionists are 
the people who have had “the cry of civil war on their lips.” 
Therefore the King has described the Unionists as the most 
responsible and sober-minded of his people. Therefore the 
King is taking sides with the Unionists and is attacking his 
own Ministers. Such was the amazing logic of the Radical 
publicists. 


The orgy of futile jealousy and shrewish vituperation did 
not last long. In the first place the Unionist evening papers 
of Wednesday pointed out that Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Loreburn, and, indeed, 
almost every Liberal who bad spoken or written on the subject, 
had talked about the dangers of civil war or civil strife. It 
was indeed preposterous toabuse the King because he had not 
followed the ostrich policy of a section of the Liberal Press, 
and insisted on putting his head into the sand and pretending 
that anybody who talked about the danger of civil war— 
invisible from that posture—was a traitor. If to name civil 
war was to break a specially sacred taboo, then nobody was 
more guilty than Ministers. 

Later in the day on Wednesday the disillusionment of the 
Radicals was completed by Mr. Asquith’s very firm and 
sensible statements in Parliament. He not only declared in 
emphatic words that he took entire responsibility for the 
King’s speech, but mentioned what every man who knew 
anything about the procedure in such matters had guessed 
already, that the King had shown his speech to the Prime 
Minister before it was made. Mr. Asquith cdded that 
after it was made it had been the unanimous wish of the 
whole Conference that it should be given to the Press. 
The fact that the King showed his speech to his advisers 
and that they did not object was, of course, tantamount 
to its endorsement by them. Had they regarded its words 
as censuring them or as being otherwise unacceptable, they 
would, we may feel sure, have considered a determination 
to maintain the speech as involving their dismissal, and they 
would at once have resigned their offices. Mr. Asquith stated 











that his Majesty throughout the crisis had “followed the 
strictest constitutional precedents, and had taken no steps up 
till now except in consultation with and on the advice of his 
Ministers.” The whole supposed unconstitutional and partisan 


action of the King was, in fact, the wildest mare’s nest, 


We wish we could think that the Liberal newspapers whose 
names we have mentioned would have the good feeling to 
apologize to their readers for action so unworthy. We fear, 
however, that it is much more likely that what they will do— 
indeed, there seem to be signs of this already—is to persist in 
their suspicions and to pretend that Mr. Asquith, out of an 
undue sense of loyalty, was sacrificing himself in order to 
protect the King. The papers in question were, of course, 
acting on the kind of fifth-hand backstairs gossip that Mr, 
Ward acted upon when he tried to make our blood creep by 
stories of captivating Court ladies corrupting the simple 
military virtue of officers at the Curragh. ‘“ When in doubt 
or difficulty abuse the King, and say it was his fault,” seems 
to be rapidly becoming the rule of the advanced Radical Press, 


As English journalists we are ashamed of the fatuity, 
ineptitude and injustice of our contemporaries, though as 
Unionists we cannot profess to be greatly concerned. The 
English people are a rough people, but they are just, 
Nothing excites their sympathy more than to see a man, 
whether highly or lowly placed, unfairly traduced. “ He may 
be right or he may be wrong, but you’ve no cause to hit him 
below the belt.” That is the invariable comment of English- 
men when face to face with a situation like that which we 
have described. The Radical Press hit below the belt, and 
their party will have to pay the penalty. We should like to 
add that the Star has had the wisdom and good sense to 
apologize adequately for its false step. That is a piece 
of good journalism which it is a real pleasure to record, 
We must also note that the provincial Liberal Press, with 
the notable exception of the Manchester Guardian, took a 
far more just and reasonable view than their London con- 
temporaries. 


Allied to these attacks upon the King there has been 
amongst Radical Members of Parliament another outbreak of 
spite and jealousy even more childish and ridiculous. It has 
actually been made a grievance that the Conference met at 
Buckingham Palace. Faced with this “injury” one feels 
inclined to say with the French diplomatist : “ C’est impossible 
de causer avec des messieurs comme ga.” Does anyone in his 
senses really suppose that the King, or what is vaguely and 
grandiloquently called his entourage, whatever that may be, or 
his private secretary, or even the housemaids or charwomen at 
the Palace, found a diabolical delight in putting aside Room 
44 for the meeting of the Conference and compelling the 
eight Members of Parliament to meet there? If anyone has 
any opinion on the subject at the Palace it is, we suspect, that 
the Conference is a bore and gives extra work and trouble. 
No doubt the reason why Ministers chose Buckingham 
Palace for the Conference was a very simple one. A meeting 
held there would not be disturbed by flocks of journalists, 
by pushing Members of the House of Commons, or by other 
persons anxious to press their views upon the men who 
composed the Conference. If, as has been suggested, the 
Conference had been held in a committee-room at the House 
of Commons no one could have gone in or out without being 
subjected to every sort of importunity. 








A curious sign of the times is to be noticed in the 
violence with which the Radical Members have denounced 
the notion that there shall be a Dissolution. Indeed, the 
suggestion of Dissolution is, from the Radical point of view, 
rapidly coming to be regarded as the unforgivable sin, the 
thing which must never be spoken about without execration. 
Here unquestionably is the first symptom of that spirit which 
it has been noticed has always been developed in unchecked 
Single Chambers such as the House of Commons now is. 
They have always desired to perpetuate themselves and to 
stave off Dissolution. It will be remembered that no sooner 
had the Long Parliament destroyed the Monarchy and 
abolished the House of Lords than it began to assert its 
right to rule in perpetuity without any appeal to the people. 
Had it not been for the action of the Army in turning the 
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Members into the street and locking the doors, the Long 
Parliament would have continued indefinitely. Quite apart 
from other reasons, a Second Chamber is needed to prevent a 
single dominant Chamber from rendering itself immortal and 
so depriving the people of self-government. 


To make the position of the Radical assailants of the King 
even more ridiculous, Mr. Asquith on Thursday, on the 
demand of Sir Henry Dalziel, gave his interpretation of the 
much debated sentence in the King’s Speech in regard to 
“the cry of civil war.” Though deprecating the question 
(amid loud cheers from the Unionists), he declared that, in 
the special circumstances, he would answer it, and he did so 
in the following terms :— 

“In my understanding the sentence in question was not 

intended, and ought not to be construed, as saying more than 
what is obviously true, that the apprehension of civil strife has 
been widely entertained and expressed by responsible and sober- 
minded persons, among whom I may perhaps include myself.” 
In his comment the Parliamentary correspondent of the Times 
tells us that “the King’s critics, stung by the last seven words 
of the reply, could scarcely conceal their mortification. They 
sat in uncomfortable silence, while the Opposition cheered.” 
We do not wonder. 


We have dealt in our leading columns with the friction 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia, but must add here 
that the latest news on Friday shows that we have somewhat 
under-estimated not only the danger but the directness of 
the Austrian pressure upon her neighbour. The Austro- 
Hungarian Note was actually presented to the Servian 
Government at six o’clock on Thursday evening. Its form 
is that of an ultimatum, for it demands a reply within forty- 
eight hours. Its language is exceedingly emphatic. The 
Note, in effect, charges Servia with abetting the movement 
against the Dual Monarchy, with tolerating apology for crime, 
and, further, with something in the nature of an indirect 
responsibility for the assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and the Duchess of Hohenberg in June last. It 
also alleges, and this is perhaps its most menacing portion, 
that the Serajevo outrage was planned at Belgrade, and that 
arms and explosives were given to the criminals by Servian 
officers and officials belonging to an association called the 
Narodna Obrava. Further, it alleges that the passage into 
Bosnia of the criminals and of their arms was organized 
and made effective by the chiefs of the Servian Frontier 
Service. 


In view of these circumstances, continues the Note, the 
Dual Monarchy cannot maintain its attitude of expectant 
forbearance or any longer tolerate the machinations which 
have originated from Belgrade. It therefore demands from 
the Servian Government a formal assurance that it condemns 
this dangerous propaganda, and will no longer permit it to 
take place. Not content with demanding these assurances, 
the Note prescribes (1) that the declaration must be published 
in the Servian official journal and embodied in an Army 
Order; (2) that proceedings shall be instituted against the 
individual subjects of the Servian Crown with regard to whom 
specific charges are made; and (3) that the Servian Govern- 
ment shall accept the co-operation of the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities in suppressing propagandist organizations. 


No news has yet been received as to how the Servian Govern- 
ment intend to meet this very menacing document, or what 
the Austrians propose to do if the Servians turn stubborn and 
refuse to make reply within the prescribed time. We can only 
hope that wise counsels will prevail, and that, owing possibly 
to the intervention of Russia or some other Power, an accom- 
modation consistent with the honour of the smaller State may 
be reached. Austria-Hungary, however, cannot be said to 
have made this easier by the tone of menace which she has 
adopted. In our leading article we have assumed that Austria- 
Hungary will not in the last resort have recourse to armed 
action because she must realize the extreme danger of such a 
course. We are bound to say that the presentation of the 
Note we have described would seem to negative our argument, 
We shall, however, let it stand, for we still cannot believe that 
Austria-Hungary means to run the risk of provoking “the 
great war.” 





On Monday M. Poincaré, accompanied by M. Viviani, 
arrived in St. Petersburg on a visit. The French President 
received a very hearty welcome, and warmly-worded toasts 
were exchanged between him and the Emperor at the State 
banquet. The Russian Labour leaders, however, did their 
best to spoil the festivities in the streets. Strong precau- 
tions were taken by the authorities, and the Times corre- 
spondent says that for the first time for many years Cossacks 
were required to keep order in the capital. Both the police 
and the Cossacks used their firearms in outlying districts, 
and several persons are said to have been wounded. Some 
trams were wrecked and windows broken in the rioting. 


On Friday week in the Commons Mr. Asquith moved the 
suspension of the eleven o'clock rule, and described the 
Government’s plans. The Revenue Bill is held over till 
next Session, which will open late in November or early in 
December. Among the Bills which the Government hope 
to pass before the indefinite date in August when the present 
Session will end are the Defective and Epileptic Children Bill, 
the National Insurance (Part II.) Amendment Bill, and the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Bill. The Government, said Mr. Asquith, 
hoped there would be agreement to pass the Housing Bill and 
perhaps also the Plumage Bill. The Education Bill and the 
Insurance (Part I.) Amendment Bill would be deferred till 
next year. Mr. Bonar Law criticized the vagueness of the 
programme, and described the Housing Bill as an “advance 
copy of the Prime Minister’s election address.” He could not 
believe that Mr. Asquith expected it to pass. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald also deplored the muddle which required an 
August sitting. The profession of M.P. had become the most 
dangerous of all. The casualty list was alarming. 


The King spent the “ week-end” with the Fleet at Spithead. 
More than two hundred vessels were in the lines, stretching 
over nearly forty miles, and the officers and men afloat 
numbered over seventy thousand. This was the largest Fleet 
ever gathered together at Spithead. The King had intended to 
reach Spithead last Saturday morning and review the ships, but 
his arrival was delayed by the political crisis until the evening. 
Then the Royal salute was fired and a combined flight of air- 
ships and aeroplanes appeared over the land. The Times 
correspondent says that the manner in which the aeroplanes 
“kept station” in their flight was the most notable event of 
the day. At night the Fleet was illuminated, and the display 
of searchlights—the fantastic clashing in the sky of the 
enormous shafts of light—is said to have been the most 
remarkable ever seen. On Sunday the King informally visited 
various ships, and on Monday led the way in a tactical 
exercise. When the Royal Yacht had anchored twenty-two 
miles of ships passed in procession, the crews cheering. In 
the evening the King returned to London. 





It is most satisfactory to read of the excellent condition of 
the Navy. But the very causes of satisfaction will themselves 
become a danger if we allow them to soothe us into a falee 
sense of security. It is tempting to many people to say, 
“ With such a Fleet as this, the greatest ever assembled, we 
are surely safe. Nowat last we may sleep soundly in our beds.” 
But the truth is that the Navy is a defence only in the degree 
in which it is an instrument of offence. Its function is not to 
stay by our coasts to guard them at close quarters, but to seek 
out and destroy the enemy wherever he may be. Even 
if the Navy were twice as large as the Fleet which the 
King has just visited the need would remain to set it free 
for its proper work. A sense of insecurity at home and 
among merchant shipping would chain the Navy to the 
coasts. This sense of insecurity can be allayed, and the Navy 
be set free, in two ways: (1) by having all men so trained to 
arms that a foreign invader would not dream of taking the 
risk of landing; (2) by offering a State guarantee to shipping 
so that in war commerce would be carried on exactly as in 
peace. At the beginning of a war commercial panic, not the 
actual losses of merchant ships, would be our worst enemy. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 


Consols (23) were on Friday 75—Friday week 75}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KING’S FUNCTION. 


i our opinion the King’s intervention in the crisis, what- 

ever may be its ultimate result, has been as wise as it 
is timely. His action is in every way appropriate to the 
place held by the Kingship in our Constitution and 
eur national life, and the fatuous jealousy which it 
appears to have inspired in certain members of the House 
ot Commons will, we are certain, be condemned by the 
nation as a whole. The Ministry also deserve the gratitude 
of sensible men for having refused to share this petty 
jealousy, and for having not merely acquiesced in but 
loyally endorsed and accepted full responsibility for his 
Majesty’s action. By so doing they have shown that 
they understand the true function of the Sovereign. 

It is possible that some readers of the Spectator may be 
somewhat surprised at our taking this view of the matter, 
and may for the moment deem it inconsistent with the 
line we have hitherto adopted as to what should be the 
King’s attitude towards political issues. At the time of 
the forcing of the Parliament Bill through the Legislature, 
and on subsequent occasions, we argued very strongly 
in favour of what we may call the Whig view of the 
position of the Sovereign, the view that under our con- 
stitutional practice the King cannot perform any act of 
sovereignty or invoke any portion of the Royal prerogative 
except on the advice of his Ministers—cannot, that is to 
say, make himself personally responsible for the exercise 
ot any executive or legislative act unless his Ministers 
have made such action their own by advising its adoption. 
According to the highly metaphysical view of the 
Constitution developed in the seventeenth century, “the 
King can do no wrong.” Therefore his acts are the acts 
of his Ministers, and on them must rest the blame, and 
not on the King, if time and circumstance should prove 
that something done in the King’s name was wrong or not 
approved by his people. 

For this reason we have said, apparently somewhat too 
bluntly for some of our readers, that the action of the 
King in all matters of the legal sovereignty must be 
automatic and not personal, that the Sovereign power must 
be put in motion according to the fixed rules and custom 
of the Constitution, and not according to the King’s 
own view of a particular situation. Of course, it is 
possible that an occasion so desperate might arise that 
it would become the duty even of the King to be a 
revolutionary and to break rules which would other- 
wise break the nation. For example, if at the crisis 
of a great war a Ministry showed the white feather 
and were about to make an ignominious peace, one 
which humiliated the nation, and was of a kind that all 
brave and patriotic men would declare intolerable, then no 
doubt the King would be right in taking matters into his 
own hands, appealing to the people and insisting that they, 
and they alone, should speak the final word. In such a 
situation the King would in effect say: “I will not endure 
to remain your King if the price I have to pay for kingship 
is the degradation of my country. But I will not believe 
that this 1s the will of the nation even though my Ministers 
tell me so. I will only bear to hear it from the people’s 
own lips.” But, as we have said, these are desperate 
and revolutionary courses which should only be adopted in 
the very last resort by one who exercises the functions of 
a constitutional sovereign, functions which by their nature 
are prima facie absolutely opposed to revolutionary 
methods. 

But though in our view the King qua King must act 
automatically and according to the strict rule of avoiding 
personal responsibility for executive and legislative acts, 
tuat does not in the very least preclude him from taking 
action of the kind he has taken this week. Here, if we 
may be so meticulous as even to encourage a charge of 
pedantry, he is not really acting as King, but rather as the 
crowned President of the Grand Committee of the nation. 
There was not the minutest touch of the prerogative in his 
action. Though underthe quaint and picturesque formularies 
of Court etiquette he may have “ commanded ” the presence 
of his eight subjects, everyone knows that disobedience 
to the command would have involved no penalty and no 





legal wrong of any sort or kind. The King’s action, if it 











were considered in a court of law, would be treated merely 
like “a command invitation ” to dinner. The King brought 
eight prominent men together and gave them what we 
believe all sensible people will regard as the best possible 
advice, but what he gave was essentially advice and 
not orders. His was not mandatory or, in a legal 
sense, Royalaction. To use a very technical test, it was not 
action which required the Great Seal, the Privy Seal, or the 
Sign Manual. To say this, however, is not in the least to 
minimize the great practical importance of what the King 
has done. His action was not only courageous but it wag 
well advised, well thought out, and, above all, timely. And 
it was more than this. Itaffords, in our opinion, a complete 
answer to those who have argued against the Spectator’s 
Whig and automatic view of the actions of the King con- 
sidered as Sovereign that we have left him no place in the 
Constitution but that of a“ gilded puppet.” Such a view, 
in our opinion, is a very hasty one, and totally inconsistent 
with the teachings of history. We contend that our view, 
even if the use of the word “automatic” was too crude 
for absolute exactitude, is substantially right, that the 
functions still left to the King are functions of 
enormous importance. These functions, however, can 
only be brought into play if the King holds that im. 
partial Chairmanship or Speakership of the nation 
which we have so often dwelt upon. The proof of our 
contention is to be found in what the King has just 
done, and what he could not have done if the new view 
of the exercise of tke prerogative were to prevail over 
the old view. 

The King’s function in the Constitution and the use of 
the Royal power remain of incalculable value provided the 
Monarch is worthy, as undoubtedly he is in the present 
case, of his great office. We admit that a king of a low 
type of intelligence, a king without a sense of public duty, 
a king liable to bad influences, a king petty, frivolous, 
and incompetent, would be incapable of performing the 
functions which we hold to be his and to be so important, 
But, after all, that is only another way of saying that a 
king of this description would be a national misfortune of 
the gravest kind. Still, under our view of the Constitu- 
tion that misfortune would be as far as possible minimized, 
and the continuity of the monarchy and our national life 
could still be maintained without revolution. The view of 
the Constitution which we have been advocating, and which, 
we are convinced, is the right one, guards, as far as is 
humanly possible, against the evil of an unworthy king. On 
the other hand, our view makes it possible for a king worthy 
of his position to attain a very great influence for good in the 
country, an influence which can be supplied in no other 
way, and which is none the less potent because it is not 
defined or supported by Statutes of the realm or the 
principles of the common law. It is true that the King 
cannot inherit this influence, but that it must grow up 
around him. In patience and through the sense of public 
duty he must win that confidence upon which this special 
influence will rest. When, however, he has achieved this 
position,as King George is unquestionably achieving it, then 
we are in the possession of a national asset of immense 
value. The King is becoming what Lord Salisbury 
once described Queen Victoria as being—namely, “the 
adviser of hisadvisers”—a personality whose words of weight 
and good counsel may save politicians inflamed by party zeal 
from great blunders or even great crimes. All men, how- 
ever eminent and however cautious, are, as they would 
themselves readily admit, the better for cool advice given 
by one who has trained himself to regard national politics 
as a whole, and from the top and not from a side view. 
We do not, of course, say for a moment that the King’s 
advice to his advisers should, or even could, always be 
followed by those advisers. But, again to quote Lord 
Salisbury, no Ministers would ever reject such advice 
lightly or without a sense that they were thereby taking an 
added responsibility. 

To sum up, the King’s personal functions in the Consti- 
tution, even if our automatic view of the sovereignty is 
accepted, are great and far-reaching, and in no sense 
unworthy of a monarch, however able. Only a superficial 
and ill-judging student of the Constitution will say that if 
our view of kingship is right, then the throne is no place for 
a man, but only for a puppet. Once again let us set down 
our view that King George’s action this week has shown 
by practice, far better than we or anybody else can show 
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eT 
by argument, how high and notable a place there remains in 
the Constitution for the King. Even if the King’s present 
efforts fail absolutel y—which may Heaven in its mercy avert 
_and if party passion not merely brings us to the edge of the 
abyss but forces us over it, it will still be a fact that the 
value of the Royal power and the great part the King can 

Jay in the Constitution and in the national life, even 
under the automatic view of sovereignty, will have been 
proved. Only a King who never takes sides, but is as 
impartial in our national life as is the Speaker in the 
House of Commons, could have been in a position to do 


what the King has done. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND SERVIA. 


HE nation’s deep anxieties concerning home politics 
T have to a very great extent obscured for them 
the European prospect. Yet, if we judge by the telegrams 
in the Press and by the agitated condition of many of 
the Continental Stock Exchanges, it is hardly too much 
to say that the public mind of Europe is greatly moved 
by the question whether the peace of the world can 
be maintained. We are alluding, of course, to the 
diplomatic friction between Austria-Hungary and Servia. 
The exact condition of things has not been disclosed, 
but the menacing articles in the Vienna Press and certain 
diplomatic acts which have become known show that 
Austria-Hungary is attempting to fasten some part 
of the responsibility for the infamous murder of the 
heir to the Austrian throne and his wife upon Servia 
as a nation. According to the statements that have 
been made and not contradicted, Austria-Hungary is 
not only asking for assurances from Servia that her imten- 
tions are honourable for the future and that her acts in the 

ast were not blameworthy—for no doubt such assurances 
would be quickly given—but ‘s actually demanding some- 
thing in the nature of guarantees that Servia will give up 
the malpractices of which it is almost openly asserted that 
she, or at any rate a large portion of her population, 
has been guilty. Servia, it is said, is required to 
take special precautions on the frontier in order 
to prevent conspirators getting into Austria-Hungary, 
to dismiss certain officers of her Army who are 
said to be engaged in hostile intrigues against 
the Dual Monarchy, and, further, to put an end to the 
system of provocation to revolt which, it is alleged, is 
carried on in Belgrade and across the Servian frontier line 
generally. If this is the kind of pressure that is being put 
upon Servia, one can well imagine that the Chancelleries 
of Europe are anxious about peace. The tone is alto- 
gether too like that of the ultimatum addressed by 
the wolf to the lamb about the drinking water. The 
injury done to the Dual Monarchy and to the Imperial 
House by the murder at Serajevo was terrible, but such 
demands as we have summarized would be tantamount to 
the provocation of war. it is hard to see how Servia 
could acquiesce in them without in effect making an 
admission of guiltiness which she must naturally feel it 
impossible to make. 

Though it is difficult to regard Austria-Hungary as 
politically a wise Power or to look upon the statesmen 
who control her destinies just now as men of foresight, 
we cannot think it possible that she is intent upon 
attacking Servia. Hostilities begun on these terms would 
be almost certain to involve first the rest of the Balkan 
peninsula and then Europe as a whole. No doubt nations 
sometimes go mad, but, distracted as Austria-Hungary no 
doubt is, both by her home and her foreign policy, there 
is no reason to think that insanity or anything approaching 
it has fallen on her. Nevertheless, let us consider for a 
moment what must be the result if Austria-Hungary were 
to present an ultimatum to Servia and to force her small 
neighbour to a war of desperation. In such circumstances 
Austria-Hungary must fight as far as her internal situa- 
tion is concerned at a very great disadvantage. Whatever 
the diplomatic excuses made, the whole world would 
regard the war as an Anti-Slav war. But this would 
mean that Slavonic racial feeling, which may be calculated 
to affect some twenty-five millions of the population of 
Austria-Hungary, would either be actively hostile or else 
gloomily sullen and defiant. Austria-Hungary some four 
years ago found, when she mobilized her army at the time 


to be almost entirely a Teutonic mobilization. In the case 
of the Slavonic regiments, the reserves called up from the 
civil population could not be trusted for the essential 
duties that would be required of them—that is, to fire 
upon their fellow-Slavs belonging either to the Empire, 
to Servia, to Montenegro, or to Russia. If at this 
moment Austria-Hungary were to mobilize against Servia, 
with the possibility of Russian intervention in the back- 
ground, she would, we venture to say, be not in a better 
but a much worse plight, for the victories of the Serb over 
Turkey and Bulgaria have made the Southern Slavonic 
feeling more intense than ever. 

We have nothing but the severest condemnation for 
those members of the Southern Slavonic race who planned 
and executed the abominable murder of the Archduke 
Ferdinand and his wife, but all the facts show that the 
crime was, in fact, designed and carried out by subjects 
of Austria-Hungary. No doubt the vast majority of 
the Austrian Slavs condemned that crime as heartily 
as did the rest of Europe, but if it were made an 
excuse for a wanton attack upon Servia, the sense of 
reprobation and horror would soon be entirely eclipsed. 
We should soon find the Serbs of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina ripe for rebellion, though possibly rebel- 
lion tempered by a want of arms. Such a movement 
would quickly spread to Croatia and Dalmatia, and 
ultimately to the Slav populations of the rest of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s ominions. But Servia would 
not merely have support from half the population of the 
Dual Monarchy. Montenegro would be bound to go to 
her assistance, for she would feel that if Servia were 
defeated her turn would be next. How Greece might act 
it is difficult to say, but, even if she did not move, her 
sympathies, which would count for something, would 
almost certainly be with the smaller Power. How would 
Roumania, whose army and whose finances are strong and 
intact, be likely to view the situation? Roumania is no 
doubt a prudent as well as a strong Power, but we must 
not forget the feeling of intense hostility towards the 
Hungarian section of the Dual Monarchy which is felt 
by the Roumanian people. To them the Hungarian pro- 
vince of Transylvania is Roumania irredenta. The 
Zoumanians allege, and we believe with truth, that the 
four million men of Roumanian race who live under 
Hungary are treated with great harshness and injustice. 
It is idle to conceal the fact that what they would like, and 
what Roumania would also like, is amalgamation with the 
main stock. We do not say that these facts would necessarily 
drive Roumania into war, but if itis true that a secret 
treaty already exists with Servia as to the disposition of 
Transylvania in case of the break up of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire—a treaty the existence of which 
was freely alleged about a year ago—then undoubtedly an 
attack upon Servia by Austria-Hungary would greatly excite 
Roumania. As we have just pointed out in regard to 
Montenegro, the thought of “our turn next” is always @ 
very disturbing one to small States when they are within 
the sphere of great ones. Suppose there were to be an 
outbreak in Transylvania owing to the misgovernment of 
the Roumanians by the Hungarians. “ In that case,” the 
Roumanians might argue, “ would not Austria-Hungary 
seize the excuse for attacking us? What was really caused 
by Hungarian misgovernment, they would declare to be 
due to Roumanian intrigues!” 

Above and beyond the effect produced in the Balkans by 
an attack by Austria-Hungary upon Servia must be con- 
sidered the effect on Russia. The Russian people do not 
love the Germans, but their feeling against Austria- 
Hungary is something more bitter. A war against 
Austria-Hungary would on general principles be popular 
with a large section of the Russian people, and still more 
with the Russian army. If, however, it was a question of 
war with Austria-Hungary to prevent the destruction of a 
Slay state or to prevent the Orthodox Serbs from being 

rsecuted, as would, of course, be alleged, Pan-Slavonic 
feeling might very well rise to fever height throughout 
Russia. Last, but not least, what would be the effect on 
Austria-Hungary’s ally, Italy? It will be said perhaps 
that Austria-Hungary could buy off Italy by contingent 
concessions in Albania. Possibly. We venture to say, 
however, that a great many ople in Austria-Hungary 
would be very much dissatisfied with this policy of cutting 





of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, that it had 





off one’s nose to spite one’s face, while, on the other hand, 
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it is far from proved that Italian jealousy and fear of 
Austria-Hungary would be assuaged even by very large 
promises and concessions, concessions which Italian public 
opinion would be apt to regard as unreal, or, at any rate, 
only temporary. We are very doubtful if Austria-Hungary 
could really buy Italian amity, short of allowing Italy 
an absolutely free hand in Albania and giving her Trent 
and the Italian-speaking valleys of Tyrol, which, of 
course, is unthinkable. 

We have kept to the last the question of Germany. Is 
Germany likely to acquiesce in an Austrian attack upon 
Servia? We do not believe it. Conceivably Germany 
would be very willing to acquiesce in a good deal of 
bullying of the small Power in order to make Russia 
feel uncomfortable, especially just after the visit of the 
French President to St. Petersburg. We very much doubt, 
kowever, whether she would go beyond this, for we do not 
believe that under present conditions Germany, as the 
head of the Triple Alliance, can desire war. No doubt 
Germany’s army was never stronger than it is to-day, but 
that can hardly be said of the army either of Austria- 
Hungary or of Italy, if Italy is still to be counted as in the 
Alliance. On the per contra side, we must remember that 
relatively the Russian army is infinitely stronger now than 
it was at the time of the “shining armour” incident. It 
will be said, perhaps, “ But Russia is full of unrest just 
now, and Germany is aware of this and is prepared to 
trade upon it.” Those who argue thus are taking a very 
short-sighted view. One must always remember that in 
the case of Russia internal unrest cuts both ways. It is 
by no means certain that the Russian Government, if they 
had the good exeuse of provocation from the Triple 
Alliance, might not consider that a foreign war would 
get them out of their home difficulties. Remember that 
the external war would be of a crusading nature. It 
would call forth, in the first place, the sense of Slav unity, 
and next would invoke the sympathies of the Orthodox 
Church, always in the case of Austria-Hungary inclined 
to be alarmed by the attempts of the Jesuits to draw 
sections of the Slavonic people away from the Orthodox 
Church and to enclose them in the Roman fold. The 
Russian Church, from many points of view, is easy-going, 
but that is a kind of “poaching under arms ” which no 
religious community can be expected to like. 

In view of the facts we have set forth above we cannot 
believe that the Emperor Francis Joseph, who, even if his 
statesmen are wanting in foresight and ability, has plenty 
of these qualities, will agree to so mad an adventure at 
the very end of his life. He may let his Government 
threaten the Servians with war, but we do not believe that 
he will let them go to war. Even if things look blacker 
than they do now, we shall feel confident that in the last 
resort he will intervene in favour of a peaceful solution. 
We shall not, then, believe in an Austro-Hungarian attack 
upon Servia, or in the likelihood of Austria-Hungary 
making diplomatic demands of a kind which the Servians 
could not possibly agree to, until such an attack and such 
demands have actually been made. 





THE TRIAL OF MME. CAILLAUX. 


[7 extraordinary trial which is proceeding in France 
has already touched politics at innumerable points, 
and no doubt before it is finished it will reinforce the 
general belief that no French criminal trial of importance 
can ever go through the courts without somehow or other 
dragging in the Government. In this case there are 
obvious reasons why the trial should be highly political in 
complexion, for M. Caillaux is one of the most prominent 
— in France, and it was as a politician that 
3@ Was pursued with abuse in the Figaro by the late 
M. Calmette. But, apart from that, no opportunity 
is being neglected for arguing about politics. Mme. 
Caillaux, her husband, the friends of M. Calmette, 
and counsel on both sides all make political speeches and 
— passionate interruptions in the same spirit. 
ntense curiosity leads one on to see how expositions of 
foreign policy will somehow be brought—as ultimately 
they will be sure enough—into relation with the guilt 
or innocence of Mme. Caillaux. By reading the trial 
as a whole you may acquire a partial impression of 
coherency, but if you take passages from these 
singular utterances and read them out of their context 











you will be puzzled to believe that anyone in Court 
can really consider them relevant to the murder of 
M. Calmette. M. Caillaux was at one time describing 
the physical geography of Morocco, at another the 
character of the Berlin Bourse, and yet, again, the state 
of political parties in Hungary. “ All terribly illogical!” 
one naturally exclaims. And yet, oddly enough, it js 
precisely the logical quality of the French which accounts 
for all these excrescences upon the course of justice. A 
Frenchman holds the State responsible for everything that 
happens, and therefore it becomes a sort of morbid point 
of honour with him to discover the influence of the State 
in what we should call a simple case of commercial im- 
morality or a case of individual wickedness or folly. 


One has only to look back on famous French trials to 
see that this is true. An accusation of treachery against 
a French officer becomes the intensely political Dreyfus 
case; a charge of corruption against the Panama Canal 
directors involves first and foremost the Govern. 
ment of the day; the trial of a mere swindler 
like Rochette expands into an accusation of corruption 
and judicial malpractices against Ministers. Intricate 
and ingenious trains of thought and trumpery evidence 
of connivance, such as would escape attention altogether 
among people less inclined by nature to this form of 
deduction, are used to relate the Government to the crime 
which the Court is investigating. If the wife of an 
English Cabinet Minister had murdered an editor the 
Minister would disappear from politics, at all events 
temporarily, and in the trial of the woman you would not 
be able to catch a suggestion that there was any further 
connexion between the crime and politics. The excitement 
which now starts a new rumour every day in Paris is 
quite different in its origins. Both M. Caillaux and 
Mme. Caillaux’s brilliant counsel, Maitre Labori, are 
practising the usual devices of distracting attention from 
the real point before the Court, and if the trial does not 
end in a first-class political scandal it will not be their 
fault. In every French cause célébre it is not long before 
we hear of some document or secret which the Government 
are withholding, and in order to maintain the secrecy of 
which they are willing to sacrifice somebody. At the 
beginning of the Caillaux trial the documents that seemed 
to have the greatest possibilities of mystery were two 
letters which M. Caillaux had written to his wife before he 
married her, and which M, Calmette (according to Mme. 
Caillaux) had intended to publish. But the mystery 
and significance of those letters were eclipsed when the 
defence found that they were able to fix public attention 
on something much more pregnant. At the time of 
M. Calmette’s death two diplomatic documents were 
found in his pockets, both of them, it was said, affecting M. 
Caillaux’s political honour, Thesedocuments were handed to 
M. Calmette’s brother, who passed them on to M. Poincaré. 
M. Poincaré, in order to provide for their safe keeping, 
ae them in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Inci- 

entally they were mentioned in the trial by M. Latzarus, 
a member of the staff of the Figaro. Here was 
M. Caillaux’s opportunity: “If there are such documents 
let them be made public. I ask for them. I shall say 
nothing more now, but if necessary I shall reveal all. 
Let those who force me to it reflect upon what they are 
doing and think of their responsibility. I shall go to any 
extremes to defend my wife.” Maitre Labori appreciated 
the importance of M. Caillaux’s demand in a flash. 
He leaped to his feet with what the Daily Mail corre- 
spondent described as a roar of indignation. Ah, 
there were documents! They were being used to defame 
M. Caillaux, yet they were being kept back! It 
was outrageous! M. Caillaux’s private property had been 
impounded by the Government! The judge declared that 
the incident was closed, But it was by no means closed 
for Maitre Labori. Journalists, he pointed out ironically, 
chattered about facts which were kept from the law 
courts. “I shall not,” he asserted, “continue the case on 
such terms. These shady transactions may do for Parlia- 
ment, but ina court of justice I shall never consent to 
them so long as I remain a member of the Bar!” The 
next day it appeared that the Government had indeed 
been dragged in. The documents were not produced, but 
the Pubhe Prosecutor, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, stated that what had been found in M. 
Calmette’s pockets were “only copies of papers which 
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do not exist and never did exist.” Such documents, 
it was stated, could not be used in any way to 
damage the honour or patriotism of M. Caillaux. 
But as the documents have not been produced Maitre 
Labori is free to make the political ghost stalk through 
the remaining stages of the trial. 

If this scent should fail there is plenty of other material 
for making a political scandal out of the trial. One need 
not look further than the letters by which M. Caillaux 
sought to prove that the Dresdner Bank had become a 
large shareholder in the Figaro and that the Figaro had 
agreed to accept an annual subsidy of £2,200 from an 
Hungarian. Whatever political excitement may yet arise 
it will probably be more than is justified by the facts. 
Even if it could be shown that the German Government 
expressed in writing their desire to treat with M. Caillaux 
personally instead of with the whole French Cabinet at the 
time of the Agadir affair, it would not be proved by any 
means that M. Caillaux had betrayed corruptintentions. The 
German Government would naturally wish to deal with 
him directly if they believed him capable of being more 
easily squeezed than his colleagues, or considered him more 
sympathetic in character or more likely to consent to 
peace at any price. That is not to say that there was any 
excuse for M. Caillaux in acting behind the back of the 
Cabinet, even if his motive was only the comparatively 
venial one of gaining some personal prestige. What- 
ever political secrets have yet to be disclosed, however, 
the excitement will die away and France will go 
on as stable, as self-possessed, and as prosperous 
as before. We may think that people who conduct 
a criminal trial by methods that seem to us to bea 
caricature of judicial procedure, and who yield them- 
selves with a kind of unrestrained gusto to political 
scandal-mongering, can have no brilliant future before 
them. We should make a vast mistake to thinkso. Light 
strikes into French trials if only because so many windows 
are opened to let it in. The complexity of the evidence 
admitted confuses us who are accustomed to the strict 
closing of windows through which anything merely pre- 
judicial to the prisoner might enter. Ina French trial 
nothing is rejected. Again, a French political crisis is 
like the ocean ina storm. The ocean seems to be bodily 
driven by the winds, and every part of it to be displaced 
and hurled somewhere else. All that is illusion. The 
mass of water remains where it was. So it is with France. 
Wordsworth knew that behind every external alarm and 
disorder the essential France was still there, calm and 
unruffled :— 

“One might believe that natural miseries 
Had blasted France, and made of ita land 
Unfit for men; and that in one great band 
Her sons were bursting forth, to dwell at ease, 
But ’tis a chosen soil, where sun and breeze 
Shed gentle favours: rural works are there, 
And ordinary business without care ; 
Spot rich in all things that can soothe and please!” 





THE TAXATION OF BUILDERS’ PROFITS. 


HE action of the House of Lords in failing to come to 

a decision in the Lumsden Case is the last of a long 
series of wrongs arising out of the Lloyd Georgian land 
taxes as applied to builders’ profits. The essential feature 
of this case is that an attempt has been made to levy 
Increment Value Duty on a piece of property, where it is 
admitted that there has been no rise in the value of the 
land. People who were told with much rhetoric, during 
the passage of the Budget of 1909, that the purpose of 
the land value duties was to intercept for the benefit of the 
State a part of the unearned increment in the value of the 
bare land, are naturally surprised to learn that it is possible 
for the Government which devised these taxes to claim 
that a tax is due where no rise in the value of the land has 
occurred. The claim arises out of the construction of the 
words of the Act, and it is over this question of construc- 
tion that the whole legal controversy has raged. In the 
House of Lords there were unfortunately only four judges. 
Two of them, by a still more unfortunate accident, happened 
to have been personally concerned in the preparation of 
the Act which they were asked to construe. One of the 
two, the Lord Chancellor, is still a member of the Govern- 
ment responsible for that Act. Everyone will, of 
course, readily admit that Lord Haldane, when sitting 








in a judicial capacity as Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, will do his utmost to divest his mind of any pre- 
possessions affecting it in virtue of his other position as a 
member of a party Cabinet. Nevertheless, it is a consti- 
tutional anomaly that a member of the executive government 
should also be head of the judiciary. How this anomaly 
has so long survived in our constitution it is difficult to 
understand, except upon the hypothesis that neither 
political party is willing to forgo such a valuable piece of 
patronage. The same anomaly, it may be added, exists 
with regard to the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland, and 
incidentally results in the exchequer being burdened with 
heavy pensions for a considerable number of ex-Lord 
Chancellors. We submit that the time has come when 
this anomaly should be brought toan end. Lord Haldane, 
quite unintentionally no doubt, has emphasized the un- 
desirability of the arrangement by speaking at a meeting 
at the National Liberal Club in praise of Lloyd Georgian 
finance at the very time when he was engaged upon the 
bench in construing the principal Act in which that novel 
system of finance is embodied. 

In the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Shaw, who as Sir Thomas Shaw was Lord 
Advocate in 1909, took the view that the Act imposing 
the Budget of that year must be construed literally. The 
Act says that the valuers are to ascertain the total value 
of each piece of landed property as on April 30th, 1909. 
They are then to make certain deductions in order to 
ascertain the site value. If the property is subsequently 
sold, the price obtained for the property becomes the new 
total value, and the valuers are required to abstract from 
this “the like deductions” as on April 30th, 1909; the 
remainder will be the new site value. The difference 
between the new site value and the original site value is 
the taxable subject. If the phrase“ the like deductions” 
means “the same deductions,” it follows that the mention 
of site value is superfluous. The taxable subject will be 
the difference between the total value as officially assessed 
on April 30th, 1909, and the price obtained for the 
property. 

This, indeed, was the view frankly put forward by the 
Government advocate in one of the many trials that this 
case has undergone. The same view was also put forward 
by Mr. Lloyd George himself, who in March, 1913, wrote 
to a builder at Bath saying that Mr. Lumsden had been 
taxed on “a fortuitous windfall.” Apparently this is 
also Lord Haldane’s view, for he said: “It appeared 
that Parliament must, on the literal construction of its 
language, be taken to have coutemplated the possible 
taxation of either something more or something less than 
site value, strictly so called.” What Parliament actually 
did intend to be taxed Lord Haldane did not explain. He 
contented himself with upholding the view of the Land 
Valuation Department with regard to the particular 
case before him. To this Lord Moulton, whose 
clear commonsense has been of inestimable value on the 
English bench, replied that in construing an Act of 
Parliament it was necessary to consider what was the 
general purpose of the Act. There was no question that 
the purpose of the Act as laid down in the essential 
clauses was to tax the increment in the site value of 
land, and therefore if there was no increment there could 
be no tax. He proceeded to show the grave Constitu- 
tional consequences which would arise from the view 
put forward by the Land Valuation Department 
and supported by Lord Haldane. According to this 
claim, property is not worth what it fetches in 
the market but what a body of government valuers 
declare it to be worth. If it fetches more than they 
declare it is worth they charge Increment Value Duty 
upon it. This, in effect, gives to the land valuers a 
greater power of arbitrary taxation than has ever before 
been tolerated in this country. They have merely to wait 
till a property is sold, then to deciare it is worth less than 
it was sold for and to charge Increment Value Duty on 
the difference. All the hocus-pocus about site values 
merely confuses this broad proposition. 

There is a further circumstance in connexion with this 
judgment which illustrates the extraordinary manner in 
which the present Government conducts its business. 
Reference has already been made to the way in which, im 
March, 1913, Mr. Lloyd George defended his claim for 
Increment Value Duty in Mr. Lumsden’s case on the 
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ground that it was a tax upon a fortuitous windfall. He 
was subsequently compelled by Parliamentary pressure to 
abandon this view, and in the summer of last year he 
introduced into the Revenue Bill a clause — 
a remedy against the injustice of which Mr. Lumsden 
complained. The Revenue Bill of last year was dropped 
before the end of the session on account of a revolt on the 
part of the Single Taxers against another clause uncon- 
nected with the Lumsden judgment. A new Revenue 
Bill was introduced in the present year, and this again 
contained a clause dealing with the Lumsden judgment 
even more fully than the clause in last year’s Bill. 
Again, the Revenue Bill has been dropped, so that the 
opportunity of redress through a new Act of Parliament 
has been lost. But the question that remains is why Mr. 
Lloyd George, after he had reached the point of intro- 
ducing a Revenue Bill to render impossible the action 
taken by the Land Valuation Department, should have 
permitted that Department to maintain its view before 
the House of Lords. The Valuation Department is a 
branch of the Inland Revenue Office, entirely under the 
control of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the 
Lumsden case it acted upon instructions sanctioned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet when Mr. Lloyd 
George had reached the point of admitting in the House 
of Commons that those instructions must be cancelled, he 
still allowed public money to be spent in fighting the case 
through the House of Lords. Even now it is not clear 
what the next stage is to be. One can only assume 
that the law as laid down by the Court of Appeal will be 
earried out, for the divided judgment in the House of Lords 
leaves the judgment in the Court of Appeal still standing. 

If this is done the effect on the building trade must be 
disastrous. Untilthe Lloyd Georgian taxes of 1909 were 
introduced, builders, as well as persons engaged in other 
industries, were only subject to an income tax on their net 
profits. They made these profits by buying land, building 
houses, and selling the composite property. Sometimes 
they made losses. Losses were deducted from the profits 
and the remaining balance was taxed as earned income. 
Under the new Lloyd Georgian system, as endorsed by 
Lord Haldane, whenever a builder makes a profit on 
selling a house which he has built he is liable to a tax of 
4s.in the £ on the profit made without any allowance 
for any losses of any kind. No business can be carried 
on on such terms as these. If Mr. Lloyd George had 
been deliberately intending to drive private capital out of 
the building trade he could not have taken a more effective 
means of accomplishing his purpose. Perhaps, indeed, 
this is his intention. Is not one of his colleagues promoting 
a Bill in the House of Commons to convert the Board of 
Agriculture into a great building firm? For the present 
the operations of this new firm are to be confined to 
Rosyth and to rural districts, but already a number of 
Radicals in the House of Commons are demanding that 
Government building shall be extended to towns as well. 
There is no logical ground for refusing that demand. The 
political advantages of the new system of building are 
fairly obvious. When private builders undertake to pro- 
vide houses they build solely from the point of view of 
satisfying an economic demand. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Runciman have an eye to more important considera- 
tions, namely, the fortunes of the Liberal Party. It is 
unnecessary to explain bow those fortunes can be advanced 
by a judicious employment of the functions of the Board 
of Agriculture as a building firm in any constituency 
where parties are evenly balanced. 








THEOLOGICAL SCENERY. 


] OWEVER intensely we may believe that it is inspiration 

which prompts men to believe in another life, we raust 
admit that it is imagination which forces them to picture it. 
The picture varices with the ages, but certain metaphors hold 
their ground, and perhaps will never be superseded. It is 
probably impossible for man to conceive a world entirely 
different from the only one he knows. Attempts at such 
conception are purely intellectual and speculative. They do 
not give expression to religious faith. The assurance of the 
soul always finds expression in familiar imagery. “Sweet 
fields beyond the swelling flood” rise before our eyes, and the 
picture reflects the emotional hope of most men better than 








a 
learned treatises embodying the newest forms of pseudo. 
scientific scholasticism can ever do. 

All the descriptions of a life apart from the body in the 
Bible are frankly metaphorical, whether their authors refer 
to life after death or to the experiences of dreams and visions, 
Heaven is depicted under the similitude of an abiding city 
from which death and pain and change are excluded, or reflected 
in the pastoral scenery of Palestine, fair pastures watered by 
the river of life, the leaves of whose trees are “ for the healing 
of the nations.” In these fields we see those who “came 
out of great tribulation,” and who now walk dry-eyed beside 
the Psalmist’s “ waters of comfort.” Plainly the writer had 
no thought that we could take him literally. His hope, hig 
assurance, his emotion are facts, and he uses words as he 
might use colours because something forces him to express 
them. The dead live—that has been revealed to him. He must 
assert it by picturing their life. We are less civically minded 
to-day than the men whose patriotism centred round a city, 
The glorious streets of the New Jerusalem make little 
impression upon us, but simple people still see the strong 
assurance through the glittering imagery and are still con- 
soled. The bulwarks of salvation remain, but the gates of 
pearl have been destroyed—by literalism. 

But theological scenery does not all depict consolation, 
Much of it expresses nothing but moral indignation and con- 
trite fear. The Throne of Justice stands in heaven as on 
earth, and the awful severity of the conception is angmented 
by its very familiarity. We are shown “a great white throne, 
and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away.” Even literalism has not taken the life 
out of that picture, for all its literal impossibility. “The 
winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God” still 
stands for a real emotion also, and so does the mysterious 
“merey seat.” After all, what do we mean by a religious 
emotion but a divine communication ? The recurrent accusa- 
tions of memory which distress us all will never be better 
likened than to the “flying roll” swooping upon us 
unexpectedly from above with the unwelcome record we 
hoped we had forgotten. National judgments also play a 
large part in theological scenery. The picture of the fall of 
Babylon may still rouse the envy of the philosophic historian. 
“Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and is become the 
habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and a 
cage of every unclean and hateful bird.” She had said in 
her heart, “I sit a queen” and “ shall see no sorrow,” but she 
was cast “like a great millstone” “into the sea.” Thus “in 
one hour so great riches is come to naught. And every 
shipmaster, and all the company in ships, and sailors, and as 
many as trade by sea, stood afar off.” 

The visions of the Old Testament contain marvellous scenic 
effects. The mingled hope and horror which fill the heart 
of man in the presence of mortality have found everlasting 
expression in the vision of the valley of dry bones. The 
picture has suffered nothing by age. We still stand, most of 
us, several times in a lifetime in that noisome place, our 
hearts distracted by the question which distracted the 
prophet, “Can these bones live?” The answer comes in a 
gust of divine emotion, “Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.” We 
see “an exceeding great army” of living men, and the vision 
fades. The reader feels that the prophet has been in the 
presence of the Author of Life, who can alone destroy 
death. 

The historian who wrote of the dedication of Solomon's 
Temple describes a vision as well as furnishing us with 
plans of the buildings. Nowadays it wearies us to read the 
literal description of the Temple grandeurs. They are over 
and dead and done with, and if they were reproduced would 
impress us no more. But for the worshipper at the dedica- 
tion service the glory of the Temple disappeared, with its 
gold and silver and precious stones and priests. He saw a 
scene he could not literally describe, but which he found 
words to suggest. “ Then the house was filled with a cloud, 
even the house of the Lord; So that the priests could not 
stand to minister by reason of the cloud: for the glory of 
the Lord had filled the house of God.” 

The Book of Daniel is full of visionary scenes. Here is a 
sea picture: “ Behold, the four winds of the heaven strove upon 
the great sea.” It is worthy to set beside the bird scene in 
Revelation. “ All the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, 
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a 
Come and gather yourselves together unto the supper of 


the great God.” Now and then Daniel gives a picture which 
suggests a colossal portrait. For instance, he dreamed of “a 
king of fierce countenance.” “ Through his policy he shall 
cause craft to prosper in his hand; and he shall magnify 
himself in his heart, and by peace shall destroy many.” 
Now and then Daniel appears to have set down actual dreams 
—meaningless but memorable. 

It is a strange thing, but we think it is undeniable that the 
metaphors which our Lord chose to represent heaven are less 
beautiful, less impressive in their scenic effect, than those 
found in other parts of the Bible. 1s it fanciful to suppose 
that He feared to be taken literally, and used as it were a mere 
familiar sign to indicate the fact of a future life? “ Abraham's 
bosom” suggests nothing to us. It simply takes for granted 
the fact that the dead beggar was “ better off.” The destruc- 
tive fire and the outer darkness are likewise simply signs. 
That he told His friends that they would live a fuller life 
and would see Him again is all that by any possible argument 
we can deduce from his teaching about heaven. He did not 
attempt to depict it. The parable allusions have no scenic 
significance, but are wholly moral in import. After all, to see 
their friends is all that most people want. The scenery of 
heaven is a matter of supreme indifference to the bereaved. 

All the same, what we have called theological scenery is to 
the bulk of religious people in a state of normal happiness a 
subject of pleasurable thought—witness endless hymns— 
and the Jews were extraordinarily gifted in painting it. It 
is the custom for modern critics to pity the Jew, because 
his religion forbade him to make any image or similitude. 
Is it not probable that this deprivation could alone have 
fitted him to make the revelation which was made through 
literature, to depict in words the hopes written for every 
man “in the fleshy tables of the heart”? 





A MOTTO FOR LONDON. 


NHE search of the London County Council for a county 
motto has brought them hundreds of coadjutors, yet 
the searchers are not nearer a perfect discovery than they 
were at the beginning. It is as well that it should be so, for 
it is important that no decision should be taken in haste, and 
a sense of the difficulties of the hunt is the best drag on 
precipitancy. If the County Council are to have a motto at 
all, let them have one which nobody will be able to regret 
subsequently for patent reasons—like the parents who omitted 
to notice that the initial letters of the otherwise carefully- 
chosen names of their firstborn spelt A.S.S. It is related 
that when Louis X VIII. was preparing to enter Paris it was 
felt that a popular cry which could be appropriated by the 
multitude and would react favourably on Louis’s position 
was the imperative need of the moment. The mot invented 
for the occasion was the famous one: Tien n’est changé, Jl 
n'y a quun Frangais de plus; and it is said that this 
brilliant effort was the result of locking up its author 
without food or drink until he had evolved his best. Are 
there not a few learned Londoners willing to be locked 
up “without fire, food, or water,” in order to present 
London with a motto worthy of her? Perhaps the London 
County Council would decide who ought to be locked up in 
the public interest. If we may suggest names without exposing 
ourselves to the charge of conspiring against the person, we 
feel bound to indicate, for one, Sir Laurence Gomme. He it 
was who proposed the unchallengeable names of Aldwych 
and Kingsway. Others were busying themselves with such 
commonplaces as “ Gladstone Avenue,” when he produced out 
of his London lore these names, beautiful in form, graceful 
mm sound, and apposite in historical association. Another 
authority we would suggest is Dr. H. B. Wheatley. A third, 
on general grounds rather than for mere antiquarian’s know- 
ledge of London, is Lord Rosebery. A fourth is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, who might propose something as memorable as the 
phrases of his “ Recessional.” Let them be sequestered with no 
further materials than concordances of the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, and if with these books of reference for support 
and their own knowledge and taste for inspiration they 
cannot produce what is wanted, we shall have to admit that 
the French precedent is of no use over here. 
We shall not be so rash as to propose a motto ourselves, 








but we may at least discuss the conditions of the choice. The 
first point, to our thinking, is that the motto should be what 
we may call oracular, There may bea better word for what 
we mean, but we cannot think of it. The motto should be 
a kind of framework into which the sentiment and the 
aspiration of any future generation can be fitted without 
straining or casuistry. Secondly, it should be distinctly 
spiritual in sense. Any aspiration for purely material 
success (such as would be contained in “On, London!” or 
“ Advance, London!”) should be ruled out. Thirdly, it must 
be really inspiring; something that would be an incentive to 
effort and civic worthiness. Fourthly, it should have dignity. 
Fifthly, it ought to be universally intelligible. 

The oracular quality is easy to supply. Most mottoes that 
have done service in the world have it, for it is of the essence 
of phrases that live in men’s hearts that they are of the 
widest possible applicability. “Dieu et Mon Droit,” “Ich 
Dien,” “In hoe signo vinces,” “Nisi Dominus Frustra,” 
“Union is Strength,” “Domine Dirige Nos”—these and 
hundreds of others are oracular in the sense in which we have 
used the word. Among those mottoes we have just mentioned 
two at least are almost as good as any city could require— 
“Nisi Dominus Frustra” and “Domine Dirige Nos.” 
Unfortunately the former is the motto of Edinburgh and the 
latter of the City of London. The Edinburgh motto is, we 
believe, taken from the Vulgate version of Psalm CXXVIL, 
“Unless the Lord keep the city the watchman waketh 
in vain.” It is even better than the Glasgow motto, 
“Let Glasgow Flourish by the Preaching of the Word,” 
because it bas succeeded in preserving its whole mean- 
ing. Most people have forgotten that the Glasgow motto 
bears the mark of covenanting days, and it is quite commonly 
contracted into “ Let Glasgow Flourish!” We do not, how- 
ever, appreciate the force of the argument, which seems to 
be regarded as final by the London County Council, that the 
motto “Domine Dirige Nos” cannot be used because it 
already belongs to the City. Greater London is the develop- 
ment of the City, and surely the continuity of the growth 
would be well expressed by continuing the motto. An 
English translation or adaptation of the words (since the 
County Council are opposed to a Latin motto) would lose 
nothing of the sense. “God Guide Us” or “God Our 
Guide” would be desirable for many reasons. 

A great many of the suggestions that hawe been offered 
by correspondents in the newspapers fuil, in our judg- 
ment, because they are explanatory rather than hortative. 
They would be admirable if the object were mere literary or 
historical appropriateness. But more is wanted—a prayer or 
a vow. If explanatory words were enough one could take 
them freely from Spenser, Shakespeare, and Wordsworth. 
“The memories and the things of fame that do renown this 
city” are simple, moving words from “Twelfth Night.” The 
Apocrypha gives us the splendid phrases of similar feeling 
beginning “ Let us praise mighty men.” “ What is the city 
but the people?” is a salutary phrase from “ Coriolanus.” 
“For here we have no continuing city” is another salutary 
phrase from the Epistle to the Hebrews. Wordsworth gives 
us “ mighty heart” as a description of London in his noble 
sonnet about the view from Westminster Bridge. But these, and 
such as these, will not do. We must look in the region of such 
mottoes as “ Lest We Forget,” “God Our Guide,” “God Our 
Help,” or “God Encompass Us.” The last, which was 
suggested by Mr. G. B. Dibblee in the Times, is spoiled by its 
awkward final syllables, which do not come off the tongue 
easily, and perhaps fails on the point of dignity because the 
corruption ‘Goat and Compasses,’ the sign of an inn, is well 
known. But the word “encompass” is quite excellent in its 
double suggestion of protecting and also of embracing a 
populated area. 

Against some of the mottoes which have been proposed 
there is much more to be urged on the score of dignity. “A 
City of Refuge” is one suggestion. This is hopelessly open to 
ribaldry. The protagonists of anti-alien movements would 
make play with it. Persons bewailing the terrors of our 
motor-ridden streets would say that London was (or, perhaps, 
was not sufficiently) a “city of refuges.” “God Help Us!” is 
another suggestion—a fatal piece of ambiguity. These may 
be taken as warnings. 

The desirability of having a motto intelligible to all is the 
foundation of the case against Latin. We are not quite sure 
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that it is a flawless case. After all, we want our motto to be 
intelligible to all the world, and we remember Dr. Johnson’s 
remark, when he insisted on writing his famous epitaph on 
Goldsmith in Latin, that no one who went to Rotterdam to 
see the monument of Erasmus would like to find the epitaph 
written in Dutch. Still, the verdict is against Latin; and 
even if we preferred Latin to English—which on the whole 
we do not—it would be waste of time to discuss the point. 
Londoners are so devoid of a sense of unity or solidarity in 
their vast area that a simple English phrase understood by 
everyone from Barking to Ealing and Barnet to Croydon will 
be a real possession if it is well chosen. Plainness is indeed 
so great a desideratum from this standpoint that it might 
well be that a cry of profound simplicity like “God Our 
Help!” would be the most suitable. But we hesitate 
definitely to propose a motto. It is easier to draw up terms 
of reference—rather, we fear, in the manner of the German 
professor who shrank from writing a book on any particular 
subject, but stated his readiness to write prolegomena to all 
learning. 





CHEAP COTTAGES IN THE YEAR 1777. 


S far as the present writer has been able to ascertain, no 
attempt to deal with the housing of the “labouring 
poor” was made in England until about the year 1775. By 
that date the superior comforts afforded by a classic style of 
domestic architecture were familiar enough toseem necessities, 
and had set a comparatively high standard of hygiene—had, 
in fact, turned the world's attention to the necessity of light 
and air to the well-being of mankind. The recognition must, 
tpso facto, have condemned most of the cottages already in 
existence. 

A number of books containing plans for cottages seem to 
have been published between 1775 and 1800. Some of 
them merely fantastic designs, it is true, of “cottages suit- 
able to park scenery,” with suggestions that if a landowner 
wished to embellish his grounds he had nothing to do but to 
build cotiages of sufficient elegance. “In extensive scenes 
cottages of different styles may be introduced, from that of 
the Greenlander or Norwegian to the Hindoo, and there can 
be no reason why the proprietor, if he chooses to go to the 
expense, should not ornament the dwelling of an upper 
servant in any style he pleases, even to that of a Chinese 
mandarin.” A desperate saying. One architect, however, 
the younger Wood of Bath, took the matter more seriously, 
and published a really practical series of plans for cottages, 
to which he prefixed an admirable introduction containing 
“many useful observations on this class of building, tending 
to the comfort of the Poor, and Advantage of the Builder, with 
calculations of expences.” 

Though Mr. Wood’s style is, perhaps, occasionally unfor- 
tunate—he has an exasperating habit of referring to the 
prospective occupants of his habitations by such a phrase as 
“the humble cottager”—he seems to have approached the 
housing problem in a really enlightened spirit. If we may 
claim the indulgence of our readers, we shall venture, by 
quoting a part of bis introduction, to allow Mr. Wood himself 
to relate the process by which he arrived at the notion that 
the housing problem existed, and the excellent principles 
upon which he acted in his endeavour to contribute to its 
solution. 


“Early in the summer of the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-seven I was in company with some gentlemen of 
landed property, when the conversation turned on the ruinous 
state of the cottages of this kingdom; it was observed that these 
habitations of that useful and necessary rank of men, the 
labourers, were become for the most part offensive both to decency 
and humanity ; that the state of them and how far they might be 
rendered more comfortable to the poor inhabitants was a maiter 
worthy the attention of every man of landed property not only in 
the country but in large villages, in towns, and in cities. 

Reflecting on this conversation, recollecting that no architect 
had as yet thought it worth his while to offer to the public any 
well-constructed plan for cottages, considering the regular grada- 
tion between the plan of the most simple hut and that of the most 
superb palace, that a palace is nothing more than a cottage 
improved, and that the plan for the latter is the basis as it were 
of the plans for the former; prompted also by humanity to make 
my talent useful to the poorest of my fellow citizens, I resolved on 
turning my thoughts towards an object of such importance to the 
publick as plans for cottages appeared to me to be. 

But in order to make myself master of the subject, it was 
necessary for me to feel as the cottager himself; for 1 have always 


re) 
held it as a maxim, and however quaint the thought 
yet it is altogether true, that no psa can fae Bay a mae 
plan unless he ideally places himself in the situation of the rss “ 
for whom he designs; I say it was necessary for me to feel xe the 
> mage himeelf; and for that end to visit him, to enquire png 
the conveniences he wanted, and into the i i 
laboured under. , a oe 

I did so; and the further I examined the wider was 
study that opened itself to my view. ... Sone a 

I found it necessary not to confine myself to the habitations of 
the labourer in husbandry only, but to consider those of the 
workmen and artificers in the cloathing and other manu. 
facturing counties. I to be dispirited; to doubt my 
abilities; and to wish that a man of much greater eminence than 
myself had undertaken so useful a work ; a work not unworthy the 
attention of the most experienced architect. However, I deter. 
mined to proceed, flattering myself that, although I should not 
produce a perfect work, yet at the least, I should lead the way to 
some greater improvement. 

The greater part of the cottages that fell within my observation 
I found to be shattered, dirty, inconvenient, miserable hovels 
scarcely affording a shelter for beasts of the forest; much less 
were they proper habitations for the human species; nay, it is 
impossible to describe the miserable condition of the poor cottager, 
of which I was too often the melancholy spectator. 

Of the better kind of these cottages the poor inhabitants 
complained, 

That they were wet and damp, from their being built against 
banks, or in low dreary spots and from the floors being sunk, as it 
were, one step down into them and sometimes two. 

That they were cold and chearless. . . . That they were ineon- 
venient from want of room... that they were unhealihy from 
the lowness and closeness of the rooms, from their facing north 
and west and from the chambers being crouded into the 
roof... (&e.). 

Now to obviate these complaints, and to remove these incon- 
veniences, I shall lay down the Seven following principles on which 
all cottages should be built. 

First. The cottage must be dry and healthy ; this being effected 
by keeping the floor sixteen inches above the natural ground by 
building it .. . om an open ground that has a declivity or fall 
from the building, by having the rooms not less than eight feet 
high ... (&c.). 

Secondly. Warm, chearful, and comfortable . . . the walls 
should be of sufficient thickness (if of stone not less than 
sixteen inches, if of brick at least a brick and a half), ... The 
entrance should be skreened so that the room, on opening the 
door, might not be exposed to the open air; the rooms should 
receive the light from the east or south, for if they receive their 
light from the north, they will be cold and chearless; if from tho 
west, they will be so heated by the summer’s sun as to become 
comfortless to the poor labourer after a hard day’s work, whereas 
receiving the light from the east or south they will be always 
warm and chearful; so like the feelings of men in a higher sphere 
are those of the poor cottager, that if his habitation be warm, 
chearful, and comfortable, he will return to it with gladness, and 
abide in it with pleasure. 

Thirdly. Convenient, by having a porch to skreen the entrance 
and hold the labourer’s tools, by having a shed to serve as a 
pantry and store-place for fuel, by having a privy ... by 
having the stairs not less than three feet wide, the rise not more 
than eighteen inches and the tread not less than nine inches, and, 
lastly, by proportioning the size of the cottage to the family that 
is to inhabit it; there should be one lodging room for the parents, 
another for the female, and a third for the male children. It is 
a melancholy sight to see a man and his wife, and sometimes half- 
a-dozen children, crouded together in the same room, nay, often 
in the same bed; the horror is still hightened, and the incon- 
veniency increases at the time when the woman is in child-bed or 
in case of illness or of death. ... 

Fourthly. Cottages should not be more than twelve feet wide 
in the clear, being the greatest width that it would be prudent to 
venture the rafters of the roof with the collar pieces only, without 
danger of spreading the walls; and by using collar pieces thero 
can be fifteen inches in hight of the roof thrown into the upper 
chambers which will render dormer windows useiess .. . (&c.) ‘The 
collar pieces will serve for ceiling joists, and the portion of the 
roof that is thrown into the room will not create those incon- 
veniences that attend rooms which are wholely in the roof. 

Fifthly. Cottages should always be built in pairs, either ata 
little distance the one from the other, or close adjoining, so as to 
appear one building, that the inhabitants may be of assistance to 
each other in case of sickness or any other accident. 

Sizthly. As a piece of Oeconomy, cottages should be built 
strong and with the best of materials, and these materials 
well put together; the mortar must be well tempered and mixt 
and the lime not spared; hollow walls bring on decay and 
harbour vermin; and bad, sappy timber soon renders the cottage 
in a ruinous state; although I would by no means have these 
cottages fine, yet I recommend regularity, which is beauty ; 
regularity will render them crnaments to the country, instead of 
their being as at present disagreeable objects. 

Seventhly. A piece of ground for a garden should be allotted to 
every cottage, proportionable to its size; the cottage should be 
built in the vicinity of a spring of water, a circumstance to be 
much attended to; and if there be no spring let there be a well 

On the foregoing seven principles I recommend all eottages to be 
built. On them I have formed the following plans, which I divide 





into four classes or degrees. First cottages with one room; 
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dly cottages with two rooms; thirdly cottages with three 
ee aad fourthly cottages with four rooms, of which each in 
order.” 


The following paragraphs are taken at random from the 
descriptions appended to each plan and elevation. The 
cottage in each case being twelve feet wide, the length only 
of the rooms is given :— 

Class one. Number 1 is the most simple cottage of any, being 
nothing more than a room twelve feet square and seven feet anda 
half high. No. 2 is the same cottage, having one shed A instead 
of a porch ; another shed C for a pantry ; and the conveniency D; 
the width of these sheds is determined by the pitch or declivity 
of the roof of the cottage, under which the roofs of the sheds 
finish, their width in this ... plan . . . is three feet eight inches 
in the clear; the entrances of these sheds are level with the 

round and out of them you ascend in to the cottage by steps made 
in the thickness of the wall. . . . These cottages with a piece of 
ground for a garden would serve a single man, or a single woman, 
or two women, or a man and his wife, either without a family or 
with one ortwo children. ® *®* *® *# ®@ @ 

Class three. The room B (living room) is fourteen and a half 
feet long and the entrance skreened by a porch A; in the corner 
js a place for a bed. The bedroom, C, is ten feet wide and the 
room D eight feet; this room is placed behind and lighted from 
the north in order to serve as a workshop as well as a bedroom, 
there being many branches, not only of the woollen, leather, 
cotton, and Manchester manufactories, as well as several others, 
in which the workmen perform their work at home and require a 
strong steady north light. Should this cottage be intended for a 
weaver the back room must be extended more to the northward. 

Class the fourth. Number 2. A is an internal porch, D the 
dwelling-room, C the bedroom of thirteen feet six inches, B a bed- 
room for children or girls, in which they may be under the care of 
their mother, E is a bed chamber fit for an adult, F is the pantry, 
H the washplace to which you descend by two steps in the 
thickness of the wall, O, the flew, G, a storeplace.” 


The elevations of these cottages, though, as Mr. Wood says, 
“by no means fine,” are very passable, and if creepers— 
the last refuge of architectural incompetency—were resorted 
to they might even become rather pleasantly pretty. They 
are, at all events, unassuming and devoid of offensive ornament. 

In conclnsion—has the reader by now had the candour to 
forgive Mr. Wood the tone of his allusions to “that useful 
and necessary class of man the labourer”; has he realized 
that Mr. Wood meant no more by such a phrase than his 
modern prototype, who might allude to “the majestic sons of 
toil” ? 

He may have been Jacking in tact, but we shall write our- 
selves down as finicking dilettanti if we allow mere words— 
injudicious at worst—to blind our judgment to the real honesty 
of Mr. Wood's motives and the practical excellence of his 
achievement. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE OSCAR SLATER CASE. 
[To rue Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—You were good enough to open your columns to a 
correspondence upon the subject of the conviction of Oscar 
Slater, which was effected by a majority of three in a jury of 
fifteen, under circumstances which caused so high an authority 
as Sir Herbert Stephen to state in the Press that in his opinion 
there was hardly a primd facie case against the prisoner. The 
authorities have lately had a belated inquiry into the matter, 
the man having already served five years. This inquiry was 
held in camerd before a single local sheriff, with no oath 
administered to witnesses. It savoured rather of Russian 
than of Scottish jurisprudence. The result of this inquiry 
was a decision that nothing should be done, and the evidence 
given at it is now published in a White Parliamentary Paper. 

I think that no one who has mastered the facts can read 
this paper without amazement, for it appears to completely 
cut away point after point which told against Slater at the 
trial. How the verdict could be that there was no fresh cause 
for reversing the conviction is incomprehensible. The whole 
case will, in my opinion, remain immortal in the classics of 
crime as the supreme example of official incompetence and 
obstinacy. 

The chief witness for Slater (who was in no way represented 
at the inquiry) was Lieutenant Trench, a well-known Glasgow 
detective. This gentleman could have nothing to gain by 
testifying for the friendless and penniless prisoner, while, as 
the result shows, he had everything to lose, since already steps 
have been taken to punish him for his independence by 








expelling him from the force. Trench’s statement was that 
at the time Lambie, the chief witness against Slater, had twice 
named another person as the murderer. This was vigorously 
denied—not, be it remembered, on oath—by several witnesses, 
but was corroborated to the extent that Cameron, a brother 
detective, deposed that Trench had recounted the facts to 
him on or about the day that they were alleged to have 
occurred. As this cut into the evidence of the chief witness 
for identity, and, to put it at the lowest, cast a doubt upon it, 
one would thirk that this alone would justify the reversal of 
a sentence which was already so open to criticism. 

But this point involves a conflict of evidence. There are 
two other points which involve no such conflict and are of 
vital importance. 

The original police theory represented Slater as stealing a 
jewel after the murder and flying. The jewel pawned was 
shown to be his own. There remained the flight. The Lord 
Advocate made a great point in his speech of this flight—how 
Slater, on leaving Glasgow, had taken all pains to cover up his 
tracks. Yet all the time the Glasgow police held the following 
telegram from the Chief Detective of Liverpool :—“ Only two 
people came off the Glasgow train. ... They engaged a 
bedroom in the North-Western Hotel. The man gave the 
name of Oscar Slater, Glasgow. . . . The chambermaid had a 
conversation with the woman, who told her that they were 
about to sail by the s.s. ‘ Lusitania’ for America.” 

There was, therefore, no concealment of tracks. But the 
Lord Advocate could not have known this when he laid so 
much stress upon the point in his speech. ‘ When he arrives 
in Liverpool,” said he, “ he does not go to the Cunard office 
and say, ‘I am Oscar Slater’ ...” There is clear evidence 
that this is exactly what he did do, only it was at the hotel, 
not the Cunard office. The Lord Advocate could not have 
known that such a telegram was lying all the time in the 
archives of the Glasgow police. But who is responsible for 
the fact that he was so ill instructed? Who withheld this 
telegram from the Lord Advocate? Is there to be no 
inquiry on so important a point as that ? And is the proof of 
such a misstatement, an allegation of flight when there was 
obviously no flight, to have no modifying effect upon the 
verdict ? 

It is, of course, true that Slater aboard the ship took the 
name of Otto Sando. He wished to make a fresh start in 
America under that name, even as he had taken the name of 
Anderson when he came to Glasgow. But the clear proof that 
the change of name was for America, and not to throw off any 
pursuit from Glasgow, lies in the fact that he signed the 
Liverpool hotel register with his true name and address, at the 
moment when, according to the police theories, he should have 
been most carefully concealing his identity. Could you con- 
ceive a murderer flying red-handed with the knowledge that 
there was pursuit behind him and announcing at the first hotel 
his name and whence he came P 

There are many other points here which are destructive of 
the case of the Crown, but I will only cite one more. The 
Lord Advocate built up an elaborate schedule of the move- 
ments of the murderer after the crime, which would involve his 
being “taken by a train to some remote part of the city and 
then strolling back to his house.” By this scheme Slater 
would reach his rooms about or after 9.30—the murder was 
about 7 p.m. Now there comes forward a certain MacBrayne, 
who knew Slater well by sight, as he supplied him with 
goods, though he had no personal friendship with him. 
MacBrayne deposes that on the night of the murder he saw 
Slater at 8.15 o'clock near his own house. If this time be so, 
the Lord Advocate’s scheme of the movements of the mur- 
derer falls to pieces exactly as his theory of the secret flight 
to Liverpool has fallen to pieces. 

And yet the officials say there is no case for a reconsidera- 
tion of the sentence—and, so far as I can see, the public 
Press acquiesces in the judgment. Is it possible that they 
have read the White Paper? If they have, and are con- 
versant with the points of the original trial, they surely 
cannot leave the matter where it is. Nothing but a fresh 
trial, with no limitations of secrecy, and all witnesses under 
oath, can meet the case. Until such a trial is held no man’s 
conscience can be easy upon the subject. I trust, Sir, that you 
will lend your powerful influence to this end.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR Conan DOYLE. 

P.S.—When I was in New York last moath I received a 
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note from the American solicitor who defended Slater in the 
extradition proceedings. He assured me that he had never 
had a doubt as to Slater’s complete innocence. 

[We are delighted to find that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is 
not going to let the Slater Case rest. He shall certainly have 
all the help we can give him. A most disquieting feature in 
this case, in the case of Mr. Cameron, and in the Beck Case 
is the manner in which the bureaucracy set their faces like 
steel against the demand for reinvestigation. They seem, 
indeed, to regard such a demand as tantamount to a slur upon 
their honour. It is, of course, no such thing. A mistake, if 
proved, would not prejudice any just or reasonable person 
against them. The possibilities of error in estimating the 
value of evidence are far too great to make any right-minded 
person over-censorious in such matters.—Ep. Spectator.} 





RULE BY CABINET AND CAUCUS. 


(To ruz Eprror or tus “Srecraton.”) 


S1r,—The gravity of the present situation of public affairs is 
patent enough, but it is by no means easy to ascertain the 
efficient cause of the crisis. Although the provisions of the 
Home Rule Bill are usually regarded as affording an adequate 
explanation of the political imbroglio, the fact that it is 
possible to pass such a measure three times through the House 
of Commons in its present unworkable form, and thus virtually 
to place it on the Roll of Parliament, seems to lie at the root 
of the matter. Can anything be done to avert the recurrence 
of similar crises in the future? Since 1880, when Mr. 
Chamberlain, with the assistance of Mr. Schnadhorst, began to 
organize the constituencies, on the lines of what was commonly 
supposed to be the American model, the power of the machine 
has been steadily growing, and, simultaneously with the growth 
of this power, there has arisen a corresponding increase in 
Cabinet authority and Cabinet control. 

Some years ago a Tory statesman, pointing towards Mr. 
Balfour and his colleagues sitting on the Treasury Bench—he 
was, by the way, himself a distinguished member of the 
Government—said: “The people think they govern the 
country, we in the House of Commons think we do, both of us 
are mistaken; it is the Cabinet who really and in fact govern, 
Whoever heard of the House of Commons, much less the 
general public, being consulted as to its construction? The 
outgoing Prime Minister, as often as not, even suggests his 
successor, and the hand behind the veil does the rest.” Such 
was the gist of his observations. If they were true at that 
time surely they apply with infinitely greater force to-day. 
The party machine has become better organized and more 
adequately equipped; it is worked by a vast horde of paid 
agents—excellent and sagacious men in their way—who are 
responsible for and “run” their respective caucuses. 
Although the caucus cannot be said to possess, in theory, 
the power to return a particular candidate, everyone knows 
that unless he secures its goodwill and active support his 
chances of victory are extremely remote. These local agencies 
are, of course, in close touch with, and, in many cases, actually 
eontrolled by, the “ wire-pullers” in London, who are again 
under the direct domination of the party whips—the instru- 
ments of the Cabinet. 

A Member of the House of Commons, even if under no 
financial obligation to his party and sincerely desirous of 
doing his duty, is crippled at the outset by the knowledge 
that any criticism he may pass on the official policy will 
expose him to swift and sure retribution. Of late years, 
moreover, owing to the wongestion of public business and the 
passion for advertisement in debate, free and adequate dis- 
cussion has become a thing of the past, while the control of 
the House over such important matters as the estimates, 
finance, and foreign policy, has departed for ever. The 
Cabinet, thus master of the situation, holds itself aloof from, 
and loses touch with, its supporters in the House, and public 
opinion outside, except in so far as it is reflected in the views 
of the party caucus, by whose fetters he is bound, bas rarely 
much weight with the private Member on the Government 
side. Similar observations will apply to Members in opposi- 
tion, although, of course, the effects are more apparent in the 
party which for the moment is in power. It is said, too, and 
probably with some truth, that the payment of Members has 
served to accentuate the evils of which Icomplain, Is there 
any remedy for this state of things ? 











What, perhaps, seems most to be desired is a new Corrupt 
Practices Act. The individual member generally incurs legs 
than his predecessors in expenses at, and preliminary to, an 
election, but his party, in the guise, perhaps, of a dozen 
political associations formed under various aliases, disburse 
far more than was formerly spent. Electioneering methods 
should be thoroughly overhauled and such lavish expenditure 
checked if it cannot be altogether stopped. A public audit 
of the balance-sheets of all such associations as take a hand in 
electioneering might afford some evidence of the disinterested. 
ness of their motives. The like safeguard of publicity applied 
to those vast and mysterious funds now at the sole disposal 
of the party whips would, on similar grounds, seem equally 
desirable. It may be said, and justly, that there is no likeli. 
hood of either party undertaking any such reform. But 
public opinion once aroused might make the change inevit- 
able, and there are indisputable signs that men are growing 
weary of the disturbing influences and the wasteful and 
unbusinesslike methods which take their origin in Cabinet 
domination and the rule of the Caucus.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brooks's Club. WILLIAM Nossey, 





THE KING IN COUNCIL. 

LTo rue Epitor oy tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I would like to draw attention to the last lines of 
Dr. Gneist’s History of the English Constitution. They run 
as follows, and are interesting as bearing on the present 
situation here :— 


“ As, further, a regular formation in two parties cannot be kept 
up, a splitting up into ‘fractions’ as in the Parliaments of the 
Continent will ensue, and the change of Ministry will modify 
itself accordingly, so that the Crown will no longer be able to 
commit the helm of the State in simple alternation to the leader 
of one or the other majority. And then a time may recur in which 
the King in Council may have to undertake the actual leadership, 
Since it is ordained by Divine Providence that the life of nations, 
like the life of individuals, shall undergo such trials ; yet drawing 
our predictions from the past, we have no reason to despair of the 
issue. The thousand years of English history which lie behind 
us justify our confidence that this nation will rise triumphant out 
of the struggles before it, and, like the German nation, will find 
in its own past the best materials for the regeneration of its 
political system.” 

If we have not yet arrived at the government of the “ King in 
Council,” we have got very near it, and we must hope that we 
may justify Dr. Gneist’s confidence “that this nation will 
rise triumphant out of the struggles before it.”—Iam, Sir, &c., 
H. 8. §. 





WHAT CIVIL WAR MEANS FOR IRELAND. 
(To tue Eprror or tux “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—There is one thing in the present state of affairs that 
seems to be unnoticed, unheeded, or unforeseen. That is, that 
it is impossible to rope off Ulster and fight it out in a given 
area. If it comes to civil war it means fighting in every city, 
town, and parish in the Empire. I loathe politics and all 
those who live by the same. For the last twenty-three years 
I have fought and worked on various edges of the Empire. I 
have seen war and the more [saw of it the less I liked it. The 
thought of civil war is horrible to me. But if it comes, I shall 
start in Ulster, helping them all I can, and if I am not put 
out of action I shall in the end find myself fighting in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. In the last few months I have 
talked of civil war and what it meant to many men. Every- 
one seemed to think that all that would happen would be 
fighting in Ulster. At least, that was the view of an Oxford 
graduate who once stood for election to Parliament, a butcher 
in good business, a station-master, and a road sweeper, to give 
you examples of the types talked to. Cannot you make the 
public realize what civil war means ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. M. Osporn SPRINGFIELD. 
Trevilla, Braford, N. Devon. 





THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 
{To tue Epitorn oy tHe “Sprectator.”1 
Srr,—In a note appended to a letter in the Spectator of 
July 18th you say: “ Three months ago we do not doubt that 
if the Government had offered the six counties compromise to 
Sir Edward Carson he would have succeeded in inducing his 
supporters to accept it.” In saying this you are doing a 
great wrong to Sir Edward and to his supporters. Since 
the signing of the Ulster Covenant nothing less than the 
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—_——— : 
exclusion of all Ulster could in honour be accepted by them. 
To accept less would involve a violation of our compact 
with loyal minorities in the other three counties, who 
pledged themselves not to submit to a Dublin Parliament, 
relying on our support and co-operation. This conviction, 
universal here, has been constantly expressed by our leaders 
and by our Unionist Press. For example, in a leader in to- 
day’s Northern Whig it is said that “ On September 28th, 1912, 
was signed the memorable Covenant, and since that day there 
can be no possible separation or division of men and women 
who pledged themselves each to the other, and are resolved to 
stand by their pledge.” We would be indeed sorry to have it 
said on your authority that we could have been at any time 
induced to break faith with our fellow-covenanters of the three 
counties in debate.—I am, Sir, &c. RicHarp G. 8. Kina. 

The Rectory, Limavady. 

[We cannot agree that the Covenant necessarily binds those 
who signed it in the manner described by our correspondent. 
Ep. Spectator. 


(To tue Epiron or tus “Srecraron.” 
Srr,—I was greatly interested by the letter of your “ Lanca- 
shire Reader” in last week's issue, and quite admit the truth 
of the points he makes. There is, however, one great difficulty 
which I fear will prevent the exclusion of the six counties 
from being regarded in Ulster as honourable terms of peace. 
The Covenant which we all signed binds us to stand by our 
fellow-Unionists throughout the whole province, and we should 
be infamous for all time if, after encouraging the Covenanters 
of Cavan, Monaghan, and Donegal to throw in their lot with 
us and stand by us, even if the result was civil war, we were 
to betray them as the price of our own safety. It is perfectly 
true that we “surrender our whole moral position.” I will go 
further, and say that no thinking Ulsterman wants these 
counties excluded, for they would be a source of weakness 
anda perpetual embarrassment to us, but until our brother 
Volunteers there give us permission to make peace on the 
terms of “six counties’ exclusion” we simply cannot 
abandon them. It is not a matter of expediency or even of 
“moral position.” Our honour is at stake and the oath 
which we took together before God. I admit it is possible 
that six months ago we might have made peace on these 
terms, for the reason that we were not then strong enough to 
give any effective help to the Covenanters in the outlying 
counties. “Don’t ask for what you can’t take” has been a 
guiding principle in the Ulster movement, and our diplomacy 
has of necessity lagged when our preparations were back- 
ward. But the events of last spring have shown us our 
strength and given us the necessary confidence in ourselves 
and our leaders, while our effectiveness, both as regards 
equipment and training, has at least doubled. We earnestly 
desire a peaceful settlement of our troubles, but, as Sir 
Edward Carson says, it must be “ Peace with honour,” and 
now that we are strong enough we must stretch out a pro- 
tecting arm over our outposts. If they could only be induced 
to settle in Protestant Ulster we should welcome the exclusion 
of the six counties as a settlement. As it is, I fear the out- 
look is gloomy in the extreme.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ULsTER VOLUNTEER. 

[Our correspondent writes in an admirable spirit, but we 
trust that he is too pessimistic. If the Covenant forbids 
the compromise of the exclusion of the six counties— 
which, however, we do not admit—then we cannot help 
thinking that the Unionists of Donegal, Monaghan, and 
Cavan will be content to make the sacrifice required to render 
the policy of exclusion effective. That the Unionists of the 
six counties will be able to give complete protection to their 
fellow-Protestants over the border we have no doubt whatever. 
Ep. Spectator.] 





EXCLUSION AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION, 
[To tus Epitror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Smm,—Lord Bryce, a former Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
declared in the debates on the Amendment Bill that provision 
for the representation of minorities in South, West, and 
Mid-Ireland is a necessary corollary of the exclusion of 
Protestant Ulster. For thirty years the minorities in those 
parts of Ireland to which the Home Rule Bill will apply have, 





with temporary exceptions, been without representation in 
any Parliament, and had the latter Bill been carried in its 
original form the disfranchisement of these minorities would 
have been continued. During the passing of the main 
measure through the Commons the Government, however, 
accepted the proportional system for the few constituencies 
which would return three or more Members. This provision 
will give the minorities in the City and County Dublin some 
representation, but probably not their full share, as one of the 
city divisions returns two Members only, and to this the pro- 
portional system will not apply, whilst the other divisions 
will only return three Members each. 

The House of Lords has now carried an amendment, moved 
by Lord MacDonnell and supported by Lord Bryce, Lord 
Loreburn, Lord St. Aldwyn, and Lord Parmoor, which extends 
the application of the proportional system and which will give 
representation to the Protestants in the counties of Donegal, 
Monaghan, and Cavan, will improve the position of the 
minority in the City of Dublin, will restore to the minority 
in Kildare, Wicklow, and other counties the right to repre- 
sentation, and will give minorities elsewhere some influence in 
determining the composition of the Irish House of Commons. 
Further, as Lord Bryce pointed out, there is a special need to 
introduce variety into Irish representation because of the 
general uniformity in economic conditions. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor recently stated that “Irish Nationalists 
would raise no objection to the fullest extension of any system 
. . . that would give the Protestant minority in the south more 
adequate representation than they can have under the present 
electoral system,” and as the demand for Proportional Repre- 
sentation comes from all classes of Irishmen, including Irish 
Trade Unionists, and is supported by those who have had 
long experience in Irish administration, it is hoped that 
members of Parliament on both sides of the House will 
support Lord MacDonnell’s amendment, the object of which 
is to give effect to Mr. Redmond’s declaration that he desires 
to see all classes represented in the Irish Parliament.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun H. Humpureys, Secretary. 

The Proportional Representation Society, 

179 St. Stephen's House, 8.W. 





THE REFERENDUM ASSOCIATION, 
[To tus Eprron oy tum “ Srecraron.”] 
S1r,—This Association has now been constituted, its objective 
being “to bring about such changes in the Constitution as 
will secure an opportunity for the submission of far-reaching 
legislative enactments to a direct vote of the people before 
their passage into law.” I am desired to emphasize that the 
Referendum Association is an Association ad hoc, that 
it is free and unfettered in pursuing the objective as 
above defined, and that adherents of all shades of 
political thought are welcomed. Communications should 
be sent to the Temporary Organizing Centre, the 
Referendum Association, 37 Eaton Square, S.W., which 
through the courtesy of a member of the Council has 
been placed at the disposal of the Council for that purpose, 
pending the completion of permanent office arrangements, and 
contributions to the Organization Fund may be sent, drawn 
to the order of the Association and crossed “ Lloyds Bank, 
St. James’s Street, S.W.” Influential support has been 
obtained, and it is proposed to hold a public meeting at the 
Queen’s Hall about November 10th, amongst the speakers being 
the Earl of Selborne, Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. Harold Cox. 
In addition, an active educational campaign will be initiated 
all over the country, as to which a further announcement will 
be made in due course.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. Mrrrorp, Secretary. 
The Referendum Association, Temporary Organizing 
Centre, 37 Eaton Square, S.W. 

[We sincerely hope that all those, whether Liberals or 
Unionists, who are true democrats and desire that the will of 
the majority shall prevail, and not, as so often now, the will 
of the minority, will send their names to the Temporary 
Organizing Centre, as above.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WELSH HOME RULE. 
(To tue Epiron oy tas “Srecrator."’] 
S1r,—With our national preoccupation about Ireland, Wales 


is naturally somewhat out of focus. Thus an incident, worthy 
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of attention, may have escaped notice. The Welsh Liberal 
Members have agreed to a memorandum embodying certain 
principles to be adhered to in re-drafting their Welsh “ Home 
Rule” Bill. The Bill itself, as far as we understand it, appears 
to be another good example of that petty tyranny which we 
have come to associate with the new “Liberalism.” It is 
unlikely to reach the Statute-book, but even placed there it 
would be rendered nugatory by the determined hostility of a 
minority of the Welsh people—a minority powerful enough to 
enforce its veto. There would be no question here of a 
“clean cut,” since the minority is evenly distributed in 
Wales and England. The loyalists of Wales alone could 
bring the bureaucratic machine to a standstill by the judicious 
application of grit. The people—the Welsh people who cherish 
the integrity and continuity of Welsh influence in British 
affairs—who remember Bosworth field and what it stood for, 
and who resent the recent “discovery” of Wales as “ the 
youngest of the nations ” (whereas it is old among the oldest) 
—these people are not going to allow their liberties to be 
handed over to a coterie which they dislike and despise. One 
of the notes of the present day is the self-assertiveness of 
the smaller nations, but it should be remembered that the 
phenomenon is symptomatic of a still more important move- 
ment on the road to human liberty—the political self-assertion 
of minorities. Every true lover of liberty now realizes that 
the tyranny of a “democratic” majority may be more un- 
bearable than that of an individual, and that in modern 
bureaucracy the “sovereign people” is forging itself fetters 
which it will be at some pains to shatter when the first crude 
labourings of demagogues have ceased and the ferment of 
“unrest ” shall have subsided under a wider illumination.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., W. Wynn WILLIAMs. 
Pare Bach, Borth, R.S.O., Cardiganshire. 





THE WELSH CHURCH AND CONVOCATION. 
(To ruz Epitor or tHe “Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Supporters of the principle of a National Church cannot 
consistently dispute the right of Parliament to deal with the 
constitution of Convocation. And it may be doubted whether 
the Welsh Bishops and clergy will lose much practically by 
their exclusion from the latter body. What is more serious, 
as has been pointed out by Dean Fremantle and other Liberal 
Churchmen, is that Parliament should set up, under the name 
of the Welsh Church, a small, exclusive, and ecclesiastically 
governed sect, and that, too, at a time when the tendency 
towards union amongst Christians generally is gaining 

strength.—I am, Sir, &c., CivIs. 





AN OFFICIAL DEFINITION OF SLAVERY. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In view of the increase in the exercise of force to secure 
labour for tropical regions, serious developments in the South 
Seas, and proposals now being made in British East Africa, 
the Committee of this Society appealed to Mr. Harcourt to 
declare publicly that in the opinion of His Majesty’s Colonial 
advisers forced labour for private profit is a form of slavery, 
and will not be tolerated within the British Dominions. Upon 
this important issue, Mr. Harcourt has given us permission to 
say that in his opinion the proposition contained in the 
Society’s letter “ that forced labour for private profit amounts 
to slavery appears to him to be self-evident.” This eminently 
satisfactory reply brings the Colonial Office into harmony upon 
this cardinal issue with the Foreign Office, for to Sir Edward 
Grey is due this definition of modern slavery. At the same 
time we beg to point out that not only in foreign territories 
for which we have treaty obligations, but even in certain 
British territories, forced labour for private profit appears to 
be increasing.—We are, Sir, &c., 
TRAVERS Buxton, Secretary. 
Joun H. Harnzis, Organizing Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 





THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 
(To rae Epitor oy tux “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In your issue of June 18th, under the heading 
“President Wilson’s Good Fortune,” you urge, as you have 
frequently urged in the past, intervention by the United 








States in Mexico. It would probably be a sound policy if it 
were possible. The question arises, Is it possible? Can the 
United States put sufficient men in the field at a few months’ 
notice? The strength of their regular army certainly would 
not admit of this, so that perhaps now intervention is not 80 
much a matter of choice as you seem to suppose. As to the 
Monroe Doctrine, is not this a very desirable policy to get 
forth ? But also is it not somewhat in the nature of a bluff 
inasmuch as there is not the necessary force to make it good ? 
After a residence of ten years in the United States, with 
fairly good opportunities of mixing with all sorts and condi. 
tions of men from the Pacific to the Atlantic, it always 
seemed so to me.—I am, Sir, &c., N. M. M, 





GERMANY’S OPPORTUNITY. 
(To ruz Epiror or tue “Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—Under the above heading a recent cablegram from 
Berlin states: “ The British Government had almost reached 
the limit of indirect taxation,” also that, “ Germany’s taxable 
reserves were greater and more inexhaustible than those of 
Britain.” The revenue derived from indirect taxation in the 
United Kingdom amounts to less than thirty shillings per 
head. In this Dominion (New Zealand) the same tax runs to 
seventy shillings for each individual; therefore it is evident 
that from excise and customs the limit for Britain has not 
been touched. England has not as yet discovered the 
necessity for sending round the hat to collect contributions 
towards the Royal Navy, but, should such need arise, doubtlesg 
the gentlemen who draw incomes (over £200) amounting in 
the aggregate to £1,250,833,766 per annum will not allow the 
“ Billy” to pass empty. England has fifteen million overseag 
whites willing to subscribe ten shillings per head as an 
absolutely extra insurance for safety. The Indian Empire, 
with its three hundred million inhabitants and its countless 
wealth of accumulated treasure, might well be asked to secura 
herself against the raids of hungry debtor nations by a con- 
tribution of one shilling per head, which would amount to 
£15,000,000. This, added to the overseas donation, would 
aggregate £22,500,000, or nearly half the amount at present 
put up by the British taxpayer.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Auckland, New Zealand: June 9th. H. Jounson, 





THE CHIEF CAUSE OF POVERTY. 
[To tuz Epiror or tHe “Sprecrator.”’) 
Sir,—I read with much interest a letter by Mr. Moreton 
Frewen bearing on the problem of British poverty in your 
last issue, and as Mr. Frewen has rather vaguely referred to 
certain data which I have given elsewhere, I would, with your 
permission, show to your readers the principal cause of British 
poverty. I believe that popular dissatisfaction is extremely 
widespread in this country because of the lowness of British 
wages, and I believe, furthermore, in consequence of lengthy 
and very laborious investigations which I have made, that 
the lowness of British wages in general is caused by 
the lowness of production per worker. Recently, and 
almost at the same time, the British Board of Trade 
published a British census of production, the first ever 
taken, and the American Government published the United 
States’ census of production. Analysis and compurison 
of the two censuses yields most extraordinary results. Such 
analytic comparison shows that the value of production per 
worker is, as a rule, about three times as high in the United 
States as it is in Great Britain. For instance, in boots and 
shoes, the British worker produces £171 worth per year and 
the American worker £516 per year; in cardboard boxes 
the British worker produces £106 per year and the American 
worker £275 per year; in cement the British worker pro- 
duces £192 per year and the American worker £472 per 
year; in clothing the British worker produces £158 per 
year and the American worker £484 per year. In 
dozens of other industries the same proportion prevails, 
If we wish to ascertain the value produced per worker 
we must consider not gross production, but net production; 
we must deduct from the value of the goods produced the 
cost of raw materials and the general overhead expenses of 
the factory. If we compare net production in the United 
States and in Great Britain, we find again that the American 
worker produces about three times as much as his British 
colleague. The net production per worker in some of our 
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most important trades is unbelievably low. Our boot and 


shoe operatives produce net £71 per year, or 3s. 10d. per 
day. Our workers in cardboard boxes produce net 2s. 10d. 
per day; our clothing workers produce net 3s. 4d. per day; 
our workers in the cotton trade produce net 4s. 4d. per day; 
those in the clocks and watches trade 3s. 10d. per day; those 
in cutlery and tools 4s. per day; those in hats and caps 
$s. 8d. per day; those in hosiery 3s. 4d. per day; 
those in pens and pencils 4s. 2d. per day; those in silk 4s. 
per day; those in wool and worsted 3s. 10d. per day, &c. 
It is perfectly obvious that a man whe produces only 4s. per 
day cannot hope to receive a wage exceeding 4s. per day, 
however distribution of profits is arranged. Profit-sharing, 
co-partnership, and co-operation are perfectly useless nostrums. 
A man who produces only 4s. worth of goods per day can never 
hope to receive 5s. per day in wages. 

In the United States wages are from two to three times as 
high as they are in this country, because the American worker 
produces from two to three times as much as does his British 
colleague, and the American worker produces so much more than 
the English worker not because the former works much harder 
than the latter, but because more, and more perfect, machinery 
is used in the United States than is used over here. An analytical 
comparison of the censuses of production of both countries 
shows that the horse-power used per thousand workers is in 
the identical industries from two to three times as great 
in the United States as it is in this country. There can be no 
doubt that all our British industries are inefficient, that their 
mechanical outfit is far below that of the corresponding 
American industries. If we inquire into the causes of Great 
Britain’s mechanical inferiority, it appears that it is due partly 
to the insane Trade Union policy of restricting output and 
antagonizing machinery, partly to the reluctance of manufac- 
turers to introduce the most perfect and very costly labour- 
saving machinery. Many British manufacturers with whom 
I have discussed the matter have told me that they were afraid 
to spend large sums on new machinery because of the 
uncertainty of the outlook, because of the Government’s 
policy of overtaxation, and, chiefly, because of the fear of 
dumping.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Evuis Barker. 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 

(Mr. Barker’s figures are very interesting, but surely he 
proves too much. If things are as bad as he makes out, how 
comes it that we are able to do so well in the world’s markets? 
We ought, on his figures, to have “dawdled” ourselves out of 
business long ago. We have plenty to say on the alleged 
evils of dumping, but shall not say it, for we are determined 
on no account to open our columns to any aspect of the 
Tariff problem. As long as the fate of the Union trembles 
in the balance that is for usa closed question.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE RUIN OF THE BUILDING TRADE. 
[To tee Eprror ov tae “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—As an old-established builder in the county of Surrey, 
I would like to draw your attention to the existing difli- 
culties from a business point of view in regard to the 
building trade. There is in my district, and I believe it 
is prevalent in other parts of the county, a great dearth of 
houses ranging from the cottage and villa types up to and 
including the bettermust houses. The fact that only an 
occasional house is being erected at the present time is un- 
doubtedly due to builders being unable to realize by ready 
sales or to obtain mortgages on reasonable terms. For the 
reasons given it is impossible for the average trader on his 
limited capital to entertain such speculations. If better 
prospects existed I am quite sure the building fraternity 
would only be too willing to supply these wants.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A BUILDER. 





RAFTS FOR SHIPWRECK. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.”’) 
Sir,—You have been once again giving vent to my humble 
opinions about the efficacy of rafts, and their being carried in 
these enormous steamers, and I thank you, and will once 
again make my statement in direct opposition to them as a 
useless encumbrance on board these vessels, that are now 
bound to carry boats for all passengers conducive to their 
safety in case of serious collision or breaking out of fire. 
Firstly, we must picture the scene: the ship is known to be 








doomed; the first object of those in command is not only to 
get the passengers out of the ship, but away from her with 
all speed, and boats are made for the purpose. With the raft 
it is proposed that it is to be filled with panic-stricken poor 
souls ; they are to collect in it, remain init, until such time that 
the ship sinks from under it, and when this time arrives is it 
possible to conceive that this raft and all on board will not 
be liable to the horrors of being sucked down, to say 
nothing of the explosion and other considerations too terrible 
to contemplate, that are best left unsaid? Yet more, to add 
to this tale of horrors: none of these ships sink from the 
position of even keel; their final plunge is by the stern or bow, 
at a frightful angle, or, perhaps, whilst lying over on their 
broadside, as was the case with the ‘Empress of Ireland.’ Of 
what use could a raft be under such conditions? Where 
would end the horrors to those on board of it? You argue, 
with a certain amount of justification, that when once the ship 
has disappeared, this raft would prove a means for poor 
drowning beings to cling to, but you seem to leave out of 
account that all those that originally took to this raft have 
been washed or driven out of it; those still alive will 
undoubtedly attempt to cling to it, but I want, and should 
always want, my passengers to get into the boats. Plenty of 
devices could be made that would ensure floating material 
being carried on upper structures that would act as life- 
saving apparatus for those that for some reason or otber 
could not get into the boats. One sentence or so more, and I 
have done. Let us suppose for a moment that this doomed 
ship’s human freight consisted of seamen instead of civilians, 
and that there were boats in sufficiency to carry this living 
freight : would one amongst them, when ordered to desert the 
ship, seat himself in a raft for choice, to getting away at once 
in a boat clear of all suction, explosion, and other horrors? 
Most certainly not. How much more, then, is it necessary to 
get panic-stricken passengers, utterly helpless in proportion, 
into boats that alone can save life with any degree of certainty. 
Once the watertight compartments fail you, the boats can 
alone save.—I am, Sir, &c., 
V. A. Montracu, Rear-Admiral. 

[We are nearer agreement with Admiral Montagu than we 
thought. Of course, let the primary object—which we have 
always assumed as indisputable—be to place all the passengers 
in proper boats. If this could be done there would be no need 
for rafts. But the ‘ Empress of Ireland’ sank so rapidly that 
the boats could not be launched. The substance of our 
argument is that when a ship sinks thus rapidly there ought 
to be plenty of “floating material” (which we should prefer 
to have in the form of rafts) left behind for passengers to 
cling to or climb on to as a last resort.—Eb. Spectator. } 





{To tax Epiror or tas “ Srecraror.”] 


Srr,—Will you allow a few words of comment on your 
admirable article of last week from a constructor’s point of 
view? With all respect, this question is no longer one for the 
sole consideration and decision of nautical assessors and 
paper naval architects, miscalled experts, but rather for the 
practical shipbuilder of inventive turn. When the ‘ Titanic’ 
was lost, the writer devised a modification of structural parts 
of her boat deck, easily fitted between the boats, as then 
stowed, and the sides of engine and boiler hatches, and form- 
ing a series of rafts, or pontoons, in themselves of sufficient 
buoyancy to provide means of safety on either side of the 
ship for every soul on board. In effect, the top of the pontoons 
formed portions of the boat deck, level with the top of 
boiler hatch coamings. The Spectator is not a technical 
paper, in which the details of this plan (all worked out) 
could be given. Suffice it to say, they completely meet and 
answer all Admiral Montagu’s objections to rafts, even in 
such a case as that of the ‘Empress of Ireland.” To show 
my experience of Board of Trade methods I will enclose two 
letters received from that Department twenty-three years 
ago, relating to an invention for boat stowage, insuring 
instantaneous release from all fastenings by a single move- 
ment. It was slightly more expensive than the chock-and- 
grip arrangement accepted by Board of Trade surveyors, so 
no shipowner would look at it. Application to the Board 
of Trade by an inventor without political influence or 
wealth at his back proved useless, and but for the common- 
sense recommendations of the Canadian Commissioners and 
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yourself, Mr. Editor, this letter would certainly never have 
been written.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Bet. 
21 Broomhill Drive, Glasgow, W. 





[To rae Eprron oF tue “Sprrctator.”) 
S1r,—Rafts to float from the deck of a sinking steamer, 
The danger of being washed off a raft may be easily over- 
come by a wooden fence or railing, say two feet six inches 
to three feet high, attached in sections on the four sides of 
the raft laid flat on the surface (sunk into the flooring 
perhaps would be best), firmly attached by hinges to the 
flooring, easily raised and automatically bolted at the out- 
side of the fencing when raised. There would not be any 
difficulty in so constructing that the fencing could be laid 
flat again —I am, Sir, X&c., Marx Scorr. 
Micklegate House, Selby. 





HOW DROWNING ACCIDENTS HAPPEN. 

(To rms Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—“Scepticus’” letter in your last issue gives one of the 
many simple methods by which one, even if a strong swimmer, 
may lose his life in the water. My experience will give you 
another instance of one’s utter helplessness through the most 
common and simple circumstance, and which may account for 
many fatalities otherwise unaccountable. On the Thames 
above Molesey Backwater weir I was taking a canoe round 
the danger post, and as the river was in flood the friend I 
had with me in the canoe got flurried and, seizing a paddle to 
assist, only managed to upset us. We could both swim well, 
and as we had not far to go reached the bank safely; there I 
caught hold of the gunwale of a boat, the owner of which 
politely proceeded to assist me out of the deep water, but was 
surprised to find he could not move me, and it was only after 
further assistance arrived that I was hauled ont. I was 
interested to find that the cause of the dead weight was 
simply that my socks were tucked over the underpants I was 
wearing, and these, becoming filled with water, made it 
impossible for me to move my legs. It didnot seem to matter 
when I was swimming horizontally, but once on the perpen- 
dicular in the water I was powerless to move. I should be 
glad if some of your readers would experiment and confirm 
my statement, as danger from such a simple cause should be 
more widely known. I should recommend any experimenter, 
however, to have a rope attached, and a friend at the other end 
of it if he is in deep water.—I am, Sir, &c., E. I. A. 





[To rae Eprror or tHe “ Srectaror.”’) 
S1rr,—In October last I was in a boat on the Stour at Christ- 
church. An oar touched a post in mid-stream, and in an 
instant the boatman and I were in the water. We caught the 
overturned boat and clung to the half inch of keel, so we got 
some breath before the boat went quite over again and floated 
away. The tidal current was very strong, and we had to 
swim some distance before we could grasp the reeds on the 
river bank and rest. Two men took us off in their sailing 
punt. The first sentence in your valuable article (Spectator, 
July 11th) is confirmed by many things in this experience. 
A coxswain of any kind would have seen the post. An oars- 
man in practice would have unshipped his oar when it 
touched the post. One of us, if unable to swim, would 
probably have drowned the other. Forgetfulness of its ten- 
dency to turn over, even when a boat has a beam of five or 
six feet, made both of us rest on the same side of the keel. 
Heavy boots interfered much more with my swimming than 
did my complete suit of cloth clothes. And, lastly, I think 
no man should enter a light boat, sailing or rowing, unless he 
has kept up his swimming, even at the age of seventy-one.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Carey Coomss, MD. 
Castle Cary, Somerset. 





METRICAL EXPERIMENT IN SHAKESPEARE. 
[To rue Epvrror or tux “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—You invite mention of metrical experiments by 
Shakespeare, of a special character, other than the six- 
syllabled blank verse quoted in your issue of July 18th. 
There are several in his early work. There is the alternate 
rhyming in the speeches of Luciana and Antipholus, now 
appropriated to the English Elegiac; more successful than the 





~ i 
parallel experiment by Euripides, in the Andromache. There 
is, in Love's Labour's Lost, Act II., a unique specimen of the 
cantering metre, rhymed, four-stressed, and painfully regular; 
he never wrote it again :— . 

“Why all his behaviours doe make their rotire, 

To the court of his eye, peeping thorough desire,” &o, 
There are sixteen lines of this, perhaps as lightly to be spared 
as any in all his work. The old English stress-verse is not 
improved by syllabic uniformity. How much stronger is the 
older form of it, the verse of Borde and Udall, used by 
Shakespeare for comedy, before he had adapted to comig 
purpose, in Romeo and Juliet, the verse of Chaucer :— 

“ Morne, malthorse, capon, coxcombe, idiot, patch, 
Either get thee from the dore, or sit downe at the hatch ; 

Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou cal’st for such store 
When one is one too many, goe get thee from the dore,” : 
Normally two unstressed syllables before the stressed syllable 
are permitted, and one after; but any or all of these may be 
omitted. The influence of Chaucer's syllabic verse disfeatured 
this verse, till it was restored by Coleridge, in “Christabel.” 
None the less, Chaucer's palmary invention of the Cinqnepace, 
the five-stressed line of ten syllables, with no caesura, was 
wanted, if English verse was ever to be a sufficient vehicle for 

English poetry.—I am, Sir, &e., GrorGE Young, 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

[To tne Epiron or tue “Sprcraror.”] 
S1r,—Several letters have appeared in the Spectator this year 
relating to naval officers who served at Trafalgar. May I 
be permitted to add yet another “link” to a still more 
remote victory, viz., that of St. Vincent in 1797? My father 
was at this time acting as aide-de-camp to Admiral Sir John 
Jervois (afterwards Lord St. Vincent). It was my father who 
as signal mate on this occasion first announced the enemy in 
sight. My father was born in 1778. He obtained his captaincy 
in 1800, and was a vice-admiral when he died in 1849, thus 
covering a longer period than any other mentioned in the 
Spectator. Should there be anyone still living who served 
under my father I should esteem it a great favour if he would 
write to me. May Tadd that my father greatly valued the 
gift from his friend, Sir Thomas Hardy, of Lord Nelson's 
night glass, which is now in my son’s possession at his 
vicarage in England.—I an, Sir, &c., T. J. Maina. 

Christchurch, New Zealand : June 6th. 





MORE HOWLERS. 
[To rue Eprror oF Tue “Spectator.” J 
Srr,—I read in the last Spectator which reached me from 
home your interesting article on “Howlers.” I venture to 
give you two more, one of which is almost a classic. The late 
Mr. Day, formerly senior tutor of Caius College, Cambridge, 
told me at dinner once that he was examiner in the Classical 
Tripos when the brilliant K. was sitting—perhaps it is 
hardly fair to give the name in full. The phrase “ Spernit 
ventos ” (He spurns the winds) was in his haste translated by 
K., ‘‘He despised those who were coming.” The roar of 
laughter among the examiners ended by one saying, “ Knock off 
three hundred marks,” which was done. K. was held to have 
disgraced the family by not being placed in Class I., Division L 
T’he second instance was perpetrated by a pupil of my father’s. 
The phrase was “ Quand l’ouragan abat les arbres, les épis le 
ressentent ” (When the storm lays low the trees, the ears of 
corn feel the effects of it), ‘“Ouragan” does look like 
“orangutan,” and “abat” seems to have a connexion with 
“bas,” so the attempt began bravely —“ When the orangutan 
is under the trees.” “Epis” suggests the Latin apis, a bee; 
“ressentent ” must mean “resent.” So we get the complete 
howler: “ When the orangutan is under the trees the bees 
resent it”! Ineed hardly say how we beyond the seas enjoy 
the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Isaacson. 
Paremata, New Zealand. 





THE IRISH “AFTER.” 
[To tux Eprror or true “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Arthur Norman, in the 
Spectator of July 18th, closes his letter by the statement: 
“ When he (i.e., the Irishman) says that he is after he does 
not mean that he is before.” I recollect so well—I think it was 
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on my first visit to Ireland long years ago—asking a passer-by 
if he would direct me to a post office. He said, “Is it after 
posting a letter ye want?” and then told me the way.—I am, 


Sir, &e., C. r. 





TWO SOMERSET SUPERSTITIONS. 
(To rue Epiror ov tus “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—In an interesting letter published in your issue of 
July 18th, Mr. L. H. Barnard refers to the superstition that 
the person who on the first day of the month utters the word 
“rabbits” on awaking in the morning secures “good luck,” 
and he inquires if anyone can enlighten him as to the con- 
nexion between rabbits and good fortune. The superstition 
is a common one in the West of England. Indeed, I have 
heard a lady, who was a pupil some years ago at Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, relate that in the house which was then Miss 
Wilderspin’s—(it is now, I believe, known as “ St. Helen’s ”)— 
there was a sort of rivalry among certain of the girls as to 
who should say “rabbits” first on the first morning of the 
month. The connexion between rabbits and good luck is not 
easy to trace, 
“ Brute, insect, fish, bird, earth and air and man; 
All these were sworn by, prayed to in the wild.” 
But the word “rabbit ” was at one time a form of imprecation. 
The expressions, “ Rabbit the fellow,” “Rabbit me,” occur in 
Fielding and Scott. May not the invocation of rabbits on the 
first day of the month have had its origin in the desire of the 
person who resorted to it to call down confusion upon his 
enemies? In falconry the term “rabate” signifies to call 
back the hawk to the wrist. Rabbit used in the sense to 
which Mr. Barnard refers may bea corruption of that term, 
and may, perhaps, be regarded as expressing a desire to get 
your own back. 

Mr. Barnard alludes to the superstition that one should run 
“for luck” on first hearing the cuckoo in the spring. That 
bird is nearly as prolific of superstitions as the magpie. For 
example, if you hear his note in your right ear first, it means 
good luck, and if in the left ear it means misfortune. So says 
the Irish superstition. Again, if there is a white hair on the 
sole of your boot when you hear the cuckoo, superstition has 
it that you will die before the year is out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Constitutional Club. G. W. Taxsor. 


(To tne Epitor ov tHe “Srxcraton.”1] 

Sir,—In the Blackdown region forty years ago to run at top 
speed upon first hearing the cuckoo in the spring was an 
observance not to be broken lightly. Boys especially were 
enjoined to fail not. No doubt the immemorial weird 
survives. He who neglected to so run would be luzy for the 
remainder of the year. That would be ill-luck indeed to a 
West countryman. Ido not recall that this usage (as a loyal 
West countryman I do protest against the term “supersti- 
tion” being applied to our ancient lore and ritual) was ever 
associated iy any more direct way with luck in general. 

In “ Perlycross,” which is a story of the same neighbour- 
hood, our worshipful lover of the West, Blackmore, writes 
(p. 9): “He had lost his wits through terror, and ran all the 
way home at the top of his speed, shouting ‘ Rabbits! 
Rabbits! Rabbits!’” ‘The efficacy of this spell, therefore, 
must have been familiar to him. Surely, “casn’t” would 
never be used with the first person by a native of those parts; 
it is simply “canst not” transposed: in our speech it would 
be “thee casn’t”’ for the “thon canst not” of the general.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., WILLIAM CORNER. 

33 Cranworth Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 





RETURN MATCH AT CRICKET AFTER 170 YEARS. 
(To tue Eprror ov tue “ Srectaror.”) 
Str,—I hope the following cricket incident may interest your 
readers. Inthe year 1744 a cricket match was played on the 
Artillery Ground, London, between the Sussex village of 
Slindon and Addington in Surrey. The record does not state 
which side was victorious. On Saturday last, July 18th, a 
return match was played at Slindon, when a cricket team 
from Addington and friends were cordially received. On this 
ocezsion Addington won. A return match is arranged for 
next year.—I am, Sir, Xce., A. Carr 
(Vicar of Addington, Surrey). 








A CORRECTION. 


(To tums Eprror ov tus “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—In your issue of June 27th, p. 1063, in the course of a book 
review, you say: “Mr. William B. Scott is Blair Professor of 
Geology and Paleontology in Princeton University, New York.” 
Of course, your reviewer intended to write “ New Jersey.” It is 
probably as difficult for an Englishman to keep in mind the 
various States of the Union as it is for an American to keep in 
mind the various counties of England. Rut the prominence of 
Princeton as a university, and the fact that President Wilson 
has also been president of Princeton, seem to make the slip 
worth correcting.—I am, Sir, &c., Arruur R, Kimpatu, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or tnilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Lettera to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





GALLOPIN’ JOE. 
(A CornisH CHARACTER.) 
GALLOPIN’ JOE be the fancy name us calls him in the Port, 
Tho’ ’tisn’ for looks he’ve got the name, he baint the hurryin’ 
sort 
He’m lastest out and lastest home when us do lanch an’ haul, 
Exceptin’ when he be so last he doesn’ start at all. 


His jersey be a packet of holes, but that don’t worrit Joe, 

For he allays goes with his jumper on so his jersey shouldn’ 
show; 

An’ he wears a rope around the place where his waist belongs 
to be, 

For buttons be much too slow for Joe, an’ “Braces be 
danged !” sez he. 


Gallopin’ Joe don’t worrit hisself what people sez and thinks ; 

When plaguey varmints calls him names he awnly smiles an’ 
winks ; 

For “ Stiddy an’ slow,” sez Gallopin’ Joe, “be a handy motto 
to keep,” 

An’ “ If ’ee looks for long enuff, there baint no need to leap.” 


Now years agone when Joe was young an’ maids was aisy to get, 

He used to walk with a dinky maid, but they isn’ married yet ; 

For money were scairce an’ housen scairce, but still Joe didn’ 
worry, 

An’ tho’ the maid had saved her clo’es Joe sez “ An’ what's 
the hurry?” 


Now maids don’t count to wait too long when they’m been 
walkin’ out, 

An’ Joe’s maid sees the rocks ahead an’ puts her hellum about, 

An’ off her goes to Hendra’s Farm, an’ afore a month was done, 

Her'd stood in front of Passun Geake an’ married Ole Hendra’s 
son. 

Tis years agone. Young Hendra does ezactly as he’m told; 

He doesn’ drink, he dursn’ smoke, he’m awnly growin’ old; 

While Gallopin’ Joe strawls round the Port an’ tells what he 
do know, 

There isn’ a motto that’s half so good as hisn’ “ Stiddy an’ slow.” 

BERNARD Moore. 





BOOKS. 
> 
MR. MORRITT OF ROKEBY.* 
In 1808 Lady Louisa Stuart introduced Sir Walter Scott toa 
Yorkshire squire, Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, who speedily became 
one of his chief intimates. His beautiful home on the Tees 
gave its title to one of Scott’s poems; he stayed often at 
Abbotsford; he was one of the three to whom the secret af 
the authorship of Waverley was confided; and according to 


Lockhart he was “one of the most accomplished men that 
ever shared” Sir Walter's confidence. A Tory Member of 
* The Letters of John B. S. Morritt of Rokeby. Edited by G. E, Marindin, 
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London: John Murray. (ldo, 6d. net.j 
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Parliament and a great landowner, he was also scholar, 
antiquary, and lover of letters, and we can judge from the 
volume before us that he must have been the best of good 
company. The Jetters which Mr. Marindin has edited give as 
attractive a picture as could be found of the best type of young 
Englishman of the late eighteenth century. He is full of the 
love of adventure and of sound scholarship. No human interest 
is alien to him, and for his age and class he carried a very 
small baggage of prejudice. Though English to the back- 
bone, with unhallowed longings for beef and porter at Con- 
tinental tables, he is enthusiastic about whatever of comfort and 
delight his travels produce. With plenty of Yorkshire shrewd- 
ness—he bids his relatives pay no Cambridge bills till he bas 
scrutinized them—he has the romantic daring of youth, and 
thanks heaven that he has “no bad knack of playing the fool.” 
His letters to his sister are masterpieces in the art of affec- 
tionate badinage, and he has the quickest of eyes for wayside 
humours. His love of antiquity is only equalled by his love 
for natural beauty, and his taste in this respect, though 
modelled on Gilpin, seems to have been far in advance of his 
day. Elegant epithets and conventional phrases bore him, 
and he shows a healthy naturalism in his preferences both 
in landscape and literature. Homer is his passion :— 

“The accuracy he everywhere shows, in the most trifling traits 

of description, is wonderful; and exalts him as poet, geographer, 
and painter beyond any author I know. I wish our friend Gray 
had been as exact about his ‘ woods that wave o’er Delphi’s steep’ ; 
but alas! excepting there being islands in the Aegean, the other 
three lines are only poetry; for the steep of Delphi is a barren 
rock that would scarce grow a fir; the cool Ilissus is almost always 
dry, and never was but a torrent; and the amber Maeander is 
more muddy than the Nid in a flood, and never was other, for it 
runs in a sand-bed.” 
In politics the future Tory Member shows a curious detach- 
ment. He has little love for the French, but less for Britain’s 
European allies. “I am convinced we are defending our- 
selves against cut-throats, and are allied with pickpockets.” 
Only the revolution in Poland gives him any sympathetic 
thrill. While he has no admiration for Fox and Sheridan, he 
is a trenchant critic of the conduct of the war, and he pro- 
tests strongly against Pitt’s attempt to stifle public discussion. 
“That Mr. Fox means any good . . . I cannot easily believe, 
but, as a friend to measures and not to men, I do hope you 
are not grown s0 afraid as to like the Sedition Bills.” His 
politics have the generous breadth of youth. “I think a man 
at my age had better be making observations, to form his 
opinions upon them, than acting strongly on what he can’t 
be master of.” 

His travels occupied the better part of two years, and, what 
with the disturbed state of Europe and the difficulties of 
transport, must be regarded as highly venturous, though his 
friend Mr. Wilbraham excelled him in this respect, for he 
went to Ispahan. Morritt’s course took him by Bucharest to 
Constantinople; then through Western Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly to Athens; then through the Morea, the Aegean 
Islands, Crete, and the Ionian Islands, to Naples, whence he 
returned home by Venice and Vienna. It was no time for a 
peaceful man to make the Grand Tour, and he was fortunate 
in just missing the various theatres of war. He passed within 
forty miles of the French Army in Belgium, he ran a great 
risk of being captured by French ships in the Aegean, and his 
return was nearly interrupted by Napoleon’s first Italian 
campaign, and the march of Kiéber and Jourdan across the 
Rhine. But we hear little of these perils in his letters, 
and not much of the very real discomforts of his journeys. 
He narrowly missed being captured by pirates on the way to 
Mount Athos, and his journey through Thessaly disguised as 
an Albanian janissary was a very risky venture. Morritt 
took all these things as part of the day’s work, and was quite 
content to sleep in wet caves and filthy inns, and be 
buffeted for days in a small boat on tempestuous seas. 
Indeed, he seems to have had something of the temper of the 
schoolboy, and delighted in roughingit. Forsan et haec olim 
meminisse juvabit—the Virgilian phrase consoled him; he 
thought of the pleasure of telling these adventures at 
Yorkshire dinner-tables when his youth was over. 

The first part of the journey was over familiar ground. At 
Dresden he was distressed by the habits of the ladies, who 
took snuff and spat about the room. At Vienna he had a 
great time, for English fashions were the rage, and after a 
week or two of balls and parties he made expeditions into 











Transylvania and Styria. Thence he travelled into Turkey 
where he was amazed at the good humour and tolerance of 
the people, especially in the matter of the entry to mosques, 
The beauty of Constantinople captured his fancy, but he is 
lukewarm about Santa Sophia. Here is his verdict on the 
Turkish people :— 

“You will be surprised at a Turk’s being a sansculotte, but the 

reason is not very paradoxical. There isa great deal of equality 
amongst them, for the Sultan is the master of every life and 
fortune in his dominions. The rest, therefore, are all more or less 
free with respect to one another, and approach the French a good 
deal—for having only one ruler is the next thing to having none 
at all, and complete anarchy is more like complete despotism than 
extremes usually are.” 
He paid a long visit to the Troad, and accepted the topography 
of Lechevalier, which placed Troy not at Hissarlik, but on the 
heights near Bunarbashi. Morritt was a devout believer in 
the single authorship of the Homeric poems, and had a great 
row with an “old snuffy antiquary” at Corfu on the subject. 
We know from Scott’s diary that thirty-four years later there 
was a difference of opinion on the same subject with Coleridge. 
“ Morritt, a zealous worshipper of the old bard, was incensed 
at a system which would turn him into a polytheist.” 

The travellers were greatly impressed by Mount Athos, and 
at Salonika discovered how much they disliked the Greeks, 
“T assure you the Turks are so much more honourable a race 
that I believe, if ever this country were in the hands of the 
Greeks and Russians, it would be hardly livable.” The Vale 
of Tempe was a sad disappointment; he was out of it before 
he knew he was in it. But Athens made amends, and the 
Athenian chapters are delightful reading. He found the 
Temple of Theseus in use asa Greek church, and the Parthenon 
as a mosque—“ and even that set awry towards Mecca” :— 

“How much more wonderful it is when we recollect that these 

buildings were chiefly made by a people whose whole territory is 
not so large as half Yorkshire, and built, under Pericles at least, 
in the time of an unsuccessful war! I shall never talk at the 
Quarter Sessions about a county bridge as long as I live.” 
He fell in love with Arcadia, and, proceeding to the 
wild southern district of Maina, made friends with its 
unconquered people. The women were as_ high-minded 
and spirited as the men, he thought, as beautiful as 
angels, and the only virtuous members of their sex in the 
Levant. In Crete he visited Gortyna, and hit upon the 
truth that the Labyrinth was a palace. Morritt read his 
ancient texts carefully, and was often surprisingly right in his 
judgments. Zante he found in an appalling state of anarchy, 
and at Ithaca he revelled in Homeric memories. Then came 
Naples and fashion once more. He formed a deep attachment 
to the King, and his picture of Lady Hamilton is vivid and 
appreciative. But his true travels were over. English 
friends and English gossip began to appear, and we may 
suppose that they brought to hima certain homesickness, so it 
was no unwilling homecomer that landed at Yarmouth after a 
weary wait at Cuxhaven for fine weather. We can imagine 
how the memories of those eventful years adorned the talk of 
the Yorkshire squire when at Rokeby or Abbotsford he 
discussed with Sir Walter and his friends the merits of 
Greek and Gothic, the classical and the romantic, 





“CHINA’S DAYSPRING.”*® 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
Tue Rev. Frederick Brown, familiarly known through Northern 
China as “ Brown of Tientsin,” has written an unpretentious, 
but none the less interesting, account of his missionary and 
military experiences in China, dealing more especially with 
the Boxer rising and the march of the Allies to the relief of 
the Legations in the summer of 1900. His description of that 
famous march brings back to memory many half-forgotten 
events of the time, when the whole world hung breathless 
upon the fate of a gallant handful of Europeans at Peking; 
and the nature of Mr. Brown’s own services, as Chaplain to 
the British Force and Intelligence Officer in charge of native 
scouts, makes his narrative noteworthy at many points. But 
perusal of the work as a whole leads us naturally to inquire, 
first, why its publication should have been so long delayed; 
and, secondly, when it was actually written. The title, 
China’s Dayspring After Thirty Years, together with much 





* China's Dayspring After Thirty Years. By the Rev, Frederick Brown, 
London: Murray and Evenden, [10s. 6d, net.] ie 
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internal evidence in the text, would seem to justify the con- 
clusion that the book has been compiled from notes or 
chapters written at various dates, most of them earlier than 
the summer of 1911. Sir Robert Hart’s foreword, which 
speaks of “the reform edicts of the Emperor Kuang Hsii, 
now being successfully handled by the rising men of the new 
era,” must have been written shortly before his death in 
September of that year, but no information is vouchsafed, 
either in Mr. Brown’s own preface or in the foreword by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, as to the date at which the opinions therein 
expressed were formed and recorded. The matter is of interest 
because it is difficult to believe that the optimism of these 
opinions concerning China's “great awakening” can have 
remained unshaken by the events of the past two years. Mr. 
Brown attributes this awakening chiefly to the rude shock of 
the Boxer tumult, which put an end to absolutism and led the 
country “with alarming rapidity to Constitutionalism,” and he 
declares his conviction that the country “has now passed the 
dangerous stage.” At the same time, in his concluding 
chapter, written from the missionary standpoint, he sees the 
best hope for the future in the spread of Christianity amongst 
the Chinese, because “ China needs more than education. . . . 
She needs regeneration, she needs Christ and the dynamic of 
His Gospel.” These words were probably written before the 
recent revival of Confucianism at Peking and in the pro- 
yinces. Similarly his glowing testimony to the position and 
progress of the Chinese Press has a melancholy retrospective 
interest, for was not an editor beaten to death last month in 
Kiangsi, without trial and without signs of public indignation, 
by order of one of the military ruffians who now dominate 
the provinces by sheer terrorism? Had these things been 
revealed to Mr. Brown this book might have appeared under 
a less positive title. As it is, his work shows how difficult, 
even for the closest observers, it is to estimate the strength 
and relative values of actions and reactions in China unless 
they begin by seeking the fundamental cause of the nation’s 
chronic unrest in its patriarchal social system. Has not 
Dr. Morrison just declared that “there was peace and quiet 
in every important city throughout all China” at the very 
moment when Kalgan’s so-called troops were plundering and 
destroying that city; when, in the words of Dr. Smith, the 
whole country is given over to “ quiet anarchy ” ? 

Of a truth, China’s Dayspring makes strange reading 
to-day, especially in those chapters where its author dis- 
cusses the political and religious outlook. Chinese of the 
educated classes are under no delusions as to the causes of 
their present discontents. They know full well that these 
arise from the incorrigible dishonesty of the official class on 
the one hand, and on the other from their inability to control 
the plunder-lust of the brigands who compose nine-tenths of 
the Army. Most dispassionate observers, including the Chinese 
Press at the Treaty Ports, recognize also that the uprooting of 
political conspiracies must be the first purpose of Yuan Shib- 
kai’s Government, and that this purpose can only be attained 
by means of ruthless severity. They know that the “loyalty” 
of the Government’s military forces remains purchasable by 
the highest bidder, and that such peace as reigns in the great 
cities through which these forces have passed is the apathy 
of utter exhaustion. Revolutionaries, soldiers, and brigands 
have “made of them a solitude and called, t peace.” The 
whole country knows that its only hope of better days lies in 
keeping the lawless element under control until, with the 
revival of trade and agriculture, a proportion of the soldiery 
may find its way back to paths of honest industry. Thus 
viewed, the policy of stern repression adopted by Yuan Shib- 
kai (far more despotic than anything known under the 
Manchus) is supported by public opinion because it offers a 
prospect of tiding over the present dangerous situation. On 
the principle that necessity knows no law, the Administration 
will justify itself in the eyes of the Chinese people if it 
succeeds in restoring stability and a period of peace. In this 
sense, despotism becomes a virtue, and the Government that 
wields it merits the tribute which Dr. Morrison pays to its 
“true enlightenment.” 

_ Meanwhile, from Canton to Kalgan, the common people live 
in fear and “eat bitterness,” for destruction stands ever ready 
at their side. Recent reports from missionaries and other 
trustworthy autborities prove that the Governors of Nanking 
and Canton, like Yuan himself, dare not show themselves out- 
side their yaméns for fear of assassination; and that martial 





law has been proclaimed at Wuch’ang, Foochow, Nanch’ang, 
and other cities, which means a free hand for the cruelty 
and rapacity of the troops. The reign of terror, produced by 
summary executions and proscriptions of the wealthy, has 
been followed in many provinces by a state of apathy which 
commands no voice of public opinion. The Republic was 
bound to pass through a violent crisis of reaction, but a few 
capable and upright officials at Peking and at the provincial 
capitals might have prevented it from becoming a chaotic 
military despotism. They have not been forthcoming. The 
section of the vernacular Press which still expresses its 
opinions, under the protection of the Foreign Settlements at 
the Treaty Ports, perceives the dangers which threaten the 
country, and attributes them without hesitation to the self- 
seeking dishonesty of the officials, making no distinction in 
this matter between the new type and the old. This opinion, 
curiously enough, finds confirmation in recent Presidential 
mandates, just as, sixty years ago, the Censors’ exhortations 
to honesty were approved in the classical Edicts of Tzii Hsi. 
In a mandate issued on May 23rd Yuan Shih-kai frankly 
declares that the present deplorable condition of the country 
is due to the bribery and corruption prevalent among officials, 
and he threatens henceforward to impose the death penalty, 
as sanctioned by Chinese law, on all hardened offenders. A 
Chinese newspaper, writing with reference to this mandate, 
admits that the leaders of the Republican revolution pursued 
the path of pleasure, extravagance, and “squeeze” just as 
shamelessly as did the Manchus, and declares that many of the 
high officials of Yuan Shih-kai’s present entourage are obviously 
making large fortunes out of their posts. The writer pro- 
fesses to hope that the President’s warning may do good; at 
the same time, he suggests that “ many of the offenders have 
been carried against their will into the whirlpool of official 
malpractices, helpless victims of the corrupt system which has 
always existed in Chinese officialdom,” and considers, there- 
fore, that the President’s best hope of improving matters lies 
in an equal division of offices between the old officials and 
the new! 

Here we have the keynote of the struggle—the eternal 
struggle for office and power which is waged about the 
President’s yamén as fiercely as it was about the Dragon 
Throne. The mainspring of the revolution, the cause of every 
conspiracy, cabal, and rebellion, lies in the elemental problem 
of the loaves and fishes—a question of pure economics rather 
than impure politics. The Shenpao puts the question in 
its oldest and simplest form by observing that “ China suffers 
from over-population, many persons being without employ- 
ment. The Government should recognize that one of its first 
duties is to find suitable work for everyone, so that all may 
live in peace and contentment.” Similarly, the Sunpao 
blames the Government for squandering all the nation’s money 
in providing posts for its old friends; while the popular 
Sinwanpao deplores the fact that, as the result of the con- 
gestion created by applicants for office, the old system has 
been restored which drafts large numbers of “expectant ” 
officials to wait for appointments in the provinces. “The 
worst malady of China,” says this writer, “arises from the 
universal lust of public office.” History has proved that in 
this fierce struggle for official life there is neither time nor 
place for organizing administrative reforms. 

Every page of China’s records, to-day as in the past, bears 
testimony to the fact that the country’s chronic distress and 
unrest spring from organic defects in its social and economic 
systems, and that no “ dayspring” can dawn for the Chinese 
people until those systems shall bave been radically modified 
by a process of adjustment to environment, necessarily long and 
painful. Mr. Brown believes that Christianity will lead the 
Chinese to this salutary process of adjustment, and that a 
Constitutional form of government will assist it, as indeed it 
may. But do what we will, the final question remains one of 
numbers, and the problem of the loaves and fishes in the East 
continues to demand its solution, either by miracle or by 
misery. 





A REFORMER BEFORE HIS TIME* 


TuovucuH the third Earl Stanhope has waited long for an 
adequate presentment of his claims on the notice of his 





* The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope. Commenced by Ghita Stanhope, 
Revised and Completed by G, P, Gooch, London; Longmans and Co, (10s, 
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countrymen, it is not from any want of variety that they have 
remained unchronicled. Mr. Gooch, who has completed the 
Life which Miss Ghita Stanhope so well began, brings them 
together in one comprehensive and informing sentence :— 

“The son-in-law of Chatham, the nephew by marriage of Gren- 

ville, the comrade and then the enemy of Pitt, the protégé of 
Wilkes, the formidable antagonist of Fox during the Coalition and 
of Burke during the French Revolution, the valued supporter of 
Wilberforce, the friend of Franklin and Condorcet, Grattan and 
Price, the ally of Shelburne and Lauderdale in their opposition to 
the great war and of Lord Holland in his championship of religious 
liberty, the butt of Gillray and the bogy of Horace Walpole, the 
hero of the youthful Coleridge and Landor, the oracle of the little 
band of Parliamentary Reformers who never lost courage cr hope, 
‘the patron of Lancaster’s schools, thefriend of Fulton and Rennie 
and himself an inventor of the first rank—few of his contem- 
poraries touched the life of their age at so many points.” 
Charles Stanhope became Lord Mahon on the death of his 
brother in 1763. He was then ten years old. His weak health 
determined his parents to settle in Geneva, and he was taken 
away from Eton and educated abroad until he came of age. 
There happened to be a doctor at Geneva whose methods 
were much in advance of the time. Dr. Tronchin prescribed 
a moderate diet, abundance of air and exercise, “and a light 
hat or no hat at all.” Even he, however, did not go the length 
of banishing the nightcap. He only insisted that it must 
be thin. Under this regimen Mahon soon grew strong, and, 
as the sumptuary laws introduced by Calvin had been but 
slightly modified, there were no temptations to luxury—“no 
objects of dissipation, theatres, or public places of amuse- 
ment.” His father and mother approved of this austerity 
in principle, but Lady Stanhope made a stand, though an 
unsuccessful one, in favour of hair-powder. “To these early 
surroundings,” says Miss Stanhope, “are due his scorn of 
luxury and display, his devotion to science and philosophy, his 
impatience of the insularity of his countrymen,” and, above 
all, “his love of civil liberty.” The last two of these 
qualities remained with him to the end of his life, though he 
would have been a more useful politician if he had taken any 
pains to reconcile the two. When he began his public life he 
had the advantage of being the son-in-law of the elder Pitt 
and the close friend of the younger. ‘The advocates of Parlia- 
mentary and economical reform for a time worked well 
together. But the success of the economical movement 
showed how slight a hold the Reform movement had on the 
country. Corruption was an enemy close at hand, hated by 
honest men of all parties. The unrepresentative character of 
the House of Commons was easily shown by figures, but the 
mass of the non-voters thought and felt pretty much with the 
minority to whom the possession of the franchise gave a 
momentary importance at election time. George II. had 
indeed learned from his great Minister to look for the sense 
of his people in other places than the House of Commons. 
But when the things that the people really cared about were 
at stake they and the House of Commons became for the 
time one. England was in the main an agricultural com- 
munity, and the owners of land seemed the natural persons 
to hold the reins. 

When Burke had carried a part at least of his proposed 
economics, and Pitt had accepted the defeat of his Reform Bill 
as final, the intimacy between the brothers-in-law dwindled, 
and in the end Stanhope became identified with the extreme 
Reform party. The French Revolution sharply divided English 
opinion into two very unequal parts, and Stanhope was one 
of its most prominent defenders. For him it was a real 
gospel, a creed and a rule of life suited to every nation and 
every age. It was wrong either to fight against it abroad 
or to resist the adoption of its principles at home. His 
letter to Burke, though it appeared some months before the 
Reflections, “answers by anticipation many of the argu- 
ments contained in that work.” Possibly this estimate is a 
little coloured by Miss Stanhope’s devotion to her ancestor. 
But in part, at all events, it is true. Stanhope knew 
more of the condition of the French people before 1789 
than Burke did). When he wrote, “The Revolution arose 
in large measure from poverty,” and “The common people 
were borne down by oppressive services and by galling taxes, 
from which the opulent were free,” he told a vulgar truth to 
which Burke did not assign the place it deserved. But, as 
Miss Stanhope points out, as time went on the Revolution 
ceased to be defensive and became aggressive. The change 
in Pitt’s attitude towards France was not due merely to 





7 . tr, 
outside pressure ; it was the outcome of his conviction that her 


object was to change the map of Europe. It was his sen 

her missionary fervour that made him so severe u fon 
sympathy she met with here and there in this cunmep oe 
demonstrations which alarmed him and the aah 

severity with which he repressed them, had their root my 
common misreading of the real feeling of the English Lang 
If in 1792 Talleyrand could have advised the English Gon 4 
ment instead of the French, both mistakes might have “se 
avoided :— . . 

“Those curiously deceive themselves,” rrote 
directed the Seseah Gothemaine to sn yen Retarwd = ‘the at 


of that year, “ who regard England as on the eve of revolution, 


The truth is that the mass of the nation is generally indifferent 


to all those political discussions which cause so much sti 
us; attached t to its Constitution ~~ rcs eee ee 
by continual comparison of its lot with that of the people of other 
States, and finally by prosperity, it does not imagine that any. 
thing could be gained from a revolution of which, messoun, 
the very history of England makes it fear the danger,” , 
Had the political societies who made so much noise in the 
last ten years of the eighteenth century been at the pains to 
ascertain how Englishmen looked at the progress of the 
Revolution in France, they would have saved themselves » 
good deal of suffering; and if Pitt had been better informed 
on this point his measures of repression might have been more 
accurately apportioned to the real magnitude of the danger, 
We have spoken only of the political part of this volume. 
It should be added, however, that Stanhope was also an 
inventor of a very high order. He very nearly introduced 
steam into the Navy, and, bad he been able to surmount the 
professional indifference of Naval Boards and Committees, 
would have made great improvements in the building of 
sailing ships. All this has been excellently told by Miss 
Stanhope, and the chapters which unhappily she did not live 
to write have been well supplied by Mr. G. P. Gooch, 





NATURALISTS IN CHINA* 
Tne borderland between China and Tibet remains an almost 
unknown land of mystery. It is a country equally interesting 
to the anthropologist, the botanist, the zoologist, and the 
student of an ancient civilization. Two books of mixed 
natural history and travel in Western China, both containing 
matter of interest, have appeared almost simultaneously. 
Mr. Ernest Henry Wilson has been travelling for the past 
eleven years in the province of Szechuan and the mountain 
country to the west of it. He is primarily a botanist, trained 
at Kew, and employed as a collector by Messrs. Veitch, and 
subsequently by the Arnold Arboretum at Harvard. The 
results of his labours and the numbers of new plants be 
discovered and introduced are well known alike to botanists 
and horticulturists. A Naturalist in Western China is a 
book of solid merit and permanent worth. The first volume 
is mainly narrative of travel, with descriptions of the places, 
notes on the distribution of plants, and accounts of the 
wonderfully rich and comparatively little known flora. In the 
second volume, which is in some respects the more interesting, 
he summarizes in sixteen chapters the mass of information 
collected during four expeditions. He writes on timber trees 
and forests, which are being recklessly destroyed by the native 
population. Perhaps we have to thank the superstition of priests 
for saving that ancient gymnosperm and living fossil, Ginkgo 
biloba, which is to botanists the most interesting tree in the 
world. Pleasure gardens, agriculture, and particularly materia 
medica are matters with which the Chinese have long con- 
cerned themselves. The God of Agriculture is the Emperor 
who ruled 2,700 years B.c., and who was also the father 
of medicine. It is a common belief in China that he had a 
glass covering to his stomach and could observe the effects 
of his new drugs. The tea plant, and many other wild 
and cultivated plants, come within Mr. Wilson’s observant 
purview. ‘The Chinese flora is, beyond question, the richest 
temperate flora in the world.” Mr. Wilson himself collected 
some sixty-five thousand specimens of five thousand different 
species, and sent home seeds of fifteen hundred different 





* (1) A Naturalist in Western China: with Vasculum, Camera, and Gun. By 
Ernest Henry Wilson, V.M.H. With an Introduction by Charles Sprague Sar- 
gent, LL.D. With 101 full-page Ilustrationsand Map. 2 vols. London: Methuen 
and Co. [30s. net.]—-(2) The Big Game of Central and Western China: being an 
Account of a Journey from Shanghai to London Overland Across the Gobi Desert. 


By Harold Frank Wallace, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. With 10 full-page and 11 balf-page 


Illustrations from drawings by the author and 38 Photographs, London: 
John Murray. 
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plants. Many of these proved new. This amazing wealth of 


plants still exists in spite of the fact that every available 
scrap of land is cultivated. The excellently clear photographs 
of landscapes and of trees and shrubs are a feature of this 
book. But, without doubt, the most puzzling and striking 
character of the Chinese flora is its affinity with the Atlantic 
side of the North American Continent. Next to sericulture, 
ghich we owe to China, one of the most peculiar industries 
of certain Chinese districts is the production of insect wax 
by the cultivation of a scale insect (Coccus pela) on trees. 

This wax was a great puzzle to early travellers. It has 

taken five centuries, as Mr. Wilson in his chapter on the 

matter points out, to establish the facts. The trees have lately 
been identified at Kew as species of ash and of privet. 

We pass now to the fauna. On one expedition Mr. Wilson 
was accompanied by Mr. Zappey, a bird collector. The 
account which he gives of the pheasants and their distribution 
adds to our scanty knowledge of this characteristic Chinese 
group. OF small birds he has little to say. Western China, 
however, has a striking and noteworthy mammalian fauna. 
As to this we do not seek in vain for fresh information. He 
unfortunately failed to secure, or even see, the giant panda 
which Pére David discovered. Szechuan has, however, the takin, 
goral, serow, wapiti, and bears to interest zoologists. We stand 
on the last ranges of the Asiatic plateau. It is a country of 
vast highlands and separate mountain valleys. Geographical 
races are especially apparent, among the bears, for instance. 
Mr. Lydekker and others have tried to define these local 
races, But our present material is far too scanty. This is 
obvious after reading Mr. Wilson’s attempts to summarize 
what is known about the so-called big-game animals. In the 
ease of the takin, of which we shall have more to say when 
noticing Mr. Wallace’s book, there is clearly a series of 
differently coloured geographical races extending eastward 
from Assam. Whether detached or geographically connected 
we know not. 

The fascination of Western China to the traveller becomes 
more intense the more one knows of the country and the 
people. Mr. Wilson had no difficulties. He entered into the 
habits and feelings of the Chinese, and they liked him. No 
part of the narrative gives a stranger picture of China than 
the visit to Omei Shan, one of the five sacred mountains. 
Here Buddhist temples and wonderful plants were to be seen 
side by side, and pilgrims who had walked two thousand 
miles. Wa Shan, the sister mountain, has also an astonishing 
flora. Few foreigners have traversed some parts of the pro- 
vince into which Mr. Wilson penetrated. His book will repay 
careful reading, though the reader who is not a botanist may 
be alarmed by lists of Latin names. It is well illustrated 
from the great collection of photographs which he took. 

Mr. Harold Frank Wallace’s book, The Big Game of Central 
and Western China, is a work of modest dimensions and of less 
solid value than Mr. Wilson’s. It is chiefly a narrative, 
exceedingly readable and often amusing, of a journey from 
Shanghai, through the provinces of Szechuan, Shensi, and 
Kansu, which ultimately ended at Omsk in Siberia. There 
are capital descriptions of Chinese travel, of inns, villages, 
and people. We shall return later to the big game. The 
small mammals that were collected are dealt with in an 
appendix by Mr. Oldfield Thomas. Mr. Wallace is a sports- 
man. Had he been more of an ornithologist he could have 
added to our knowledge of Chinese birds. He modestly calls 
himself “a field naturalist with a love of travel.” The start 
was made in 1911, but the interesting part of the book begins 
when Honan has been left behind, and a journey with carts, 
mules, and finally with sledges begins. For companions Mr. 
Wallace had a friend, Mr. George Fenwick-Owen, and Dr. 
J. A. O. Smith, of Shanghai, who combined a knowledge 
of Chinese with the art of taxidermy—an invaluable equip- 
ment for such a journey. Mr. Wallace had a camera, and, 
better still, he can draw animals with rare delicacy and 
finish. The book is well illustrated with photographs of 
the country and excellent drawings of takin, wapiti, wild 
sheep, and other game. 

The most interesting pages to the naturalist are perhaps 
those which describe the habits and hunting of the takin. 
This strange beast (Budorcas taxicolor) is found in mountain 
regions from Assam to China. The first living specimen to 
reach Europe is still in our Zoological Gardens. German 
zovlogists, Dr. Matschie among the number, think that it is 








allied to the musk-ox. English zoologists place it near the 
goats. Be this as it may, the takin remains an abnormal 
animal, of which there are clearly several local forms, races, 
or species. The form from the mountains of Shensi, which is 
yellow gold instead of being dark brown, has been described 
under the name of B. bedfordi. An intermediate race comes 
from Tibet. The bulls stand over four feet high, with 
enormously powerful short legs. The stalking and killing of 
Mr. Wallace's first takin in the Tsinling Mountains formed 
one of the landmarks in the journey. 

Choni, a small town on the China-Tibet border, with a 
large Mohammedan population, formed the centre for other 
hunting trips. The view of the Minshan Mountains from 
near this place is not easily forgotten. Guides, who are good 
hunters and terrific walkers, can be got with ease among these 
border tribes. The beasts of the chase include leopards, 
bears, a wild sheep, wapiti, musk-deer, roe-deer, serow, and 
goral. On most of these Mr. Wallace has something to say 
that is worth reading, though he was not always successful in 
getting specimens. The wild sheep of Kansu is another aberrant 
form, on the borderland between goats and sheep. It is closely 
allied to the bharal or burhel of Tibetan and Himalayan 
heights. In the same district Mr. Wallace also came upon the 
white-maned serow. This is a beast of the thick fir woods, 
most difficult to get at even with the help of a pack of dogs. 
Resembling some dismal-looking goat, the Asiatic chamois is a 
lover of precipices and dark forests, but is, apparently, quite 
numerous in this locality. An expedition into Tibet proved 
a failure and ended in retreat. Mr. Wallace has a fairly full 
account, with some charming pencil drawings, of the roe-deer 
and the wapiti. Both these have been separated as distinct 
species. The slaughter of wapiti seems to be going on apace, 
chiefly for the antlers, from which hartshorn is prepared. A 
pair of wapiti horns in velvet will fetch £8 or sixty taels. 
At Choni came news of the spreading revolution and the fall 
of the Manchus. The travellers met with little trouble, though 
the Ko-lao-hui, or League of the Elder Brother, was strong in 
the district. In a week they were at Lanchow, still, since 
Marco Polo’s day, the centre of the greatest trade routes in 
Central Asia. The journey across the Gobi Desert seemed un- 
inviting; but it was done in mid-winter without really serious 
difficulties. We would gladly have had a more detailed 
account of it. The great road to Omsk on the railway was 
the only practicable means of leaving the Celestial Empire. 
Excepting Mongolian and Przewalski’s gazelles, there was little 
to excite the sportsman. For the naturalist Western China 
will long remain a mysterious happy hunting ground, 
Romance still lives there. It will not, let us hope, for the 
present be overrun by the tourist-sportsman. 





A POUND A WEEK IN LAMBETH.* 


Mrs. Pemser Reeves presents an urban picture that in 
many ways corresponds to the rural picture drawn by Mr. 
Rowntree and Miss Kendall in their How the Labourer Lives. 
In each case we disagree with some of the deductions, but 
welcome an honest effort to set out the premisses in the clearest 
way; for this cannot fail to be useful, and it is made interest- 
ing by Mrs. Reeves’s light hand, which is not weighed down by 
the drab, external dulness of her streets. The book describes, 
with detailed budgets and statistics, the lives of familics in 
Lambeth streets where houses are let and sublet to two or 
more families at the rent of about 3s. a room. Good, double- 
windowed rooms are worth more; damp, ill-lit, ill-ventilated 
basements take a lower toll of money, and a higher toll of 
child-life, even if the difference in rent is deliberately songht 
in order to provide more food. The heads of the families are 
usually labourers in steady work, earning from 18s. to 26s. a 
week, and giving the housewife 18s. or more for her weekly 
budget. The families of drinkers and loafers (heaven help 
them!) are not considered. Poor relief is scarcely mentioned, 
except in the form by which the education authority has 
supplanted the Guardians, viz., school-meals; no reference is 
made to organized charity, parochial or otherwise. Neither 
religion nor cheap or free reading is counted as a possible 
resource whereby these weary souls can recreate themselves 
even fora moment. One hopes there is some exaggeration, or 
that in some respects the families taken are not typical of a 
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large majority. Yet one can see that “ woman’s work is never 
done” where the care of babies is permanent, in addition to a 
full routine of cooking, housework, and mending. One lament- 
able result is that mothers and babies hardly ever get fresh air. 
Mrs. Reeves gives no opinion as to whether bad housing or under- 
feeding is the more oppressive evil, but points out that both are 
there, ruining the children’s health, because the money is insuffi- 
cient. The women suffer physically from the same causes, and 
morally from the everlasting pinching and monotony. She 
admits many difficulties in the way of a desirable increased 
minimum wage all round, and sees that a “ flat” rate will not 
solve the bad conditions for large families equally with small 
ones. So of course there must be more officials to see to it, 
a new State agency which “must endow every child who needs 
it with a grant sufficient to secure it a minimum of health and 
comfort.” It is hard to tell such people to be more prudent, 
for many are appallingly prudent because they have to be; 
and there is some sad truth in the words, “if the poor were 
not improvident they would hardly dare to live their lives at 
all.” Yet it is surely harder to threaten them with more 
inspectors and officials. And is there really any other mean- 
ing in such a question as “Why not recognize the national 
responsibility by the definite appointment of a public 
guardian who would enter upon the relation of co-guardian 
with the parents of every child?” When Mrs. Reeves writes 
of the State as a co-guardian, what does she mean by the 
State? Is it not made up mainly of those very parents, 
citizens with a vote in each complete family? Would they 
be inspired to show better results in managing a vague, vast, 
collective family than in bringing up their own flesh and 
blood, their definite responsibility which comparatively few 
fail to recognize? It is bitter to know of so much hardship 
and to have no quick remedy, but there isnone. Improvement 
has been slow, but in compensation it is sure. Mrs. Reeves 
need not suppose that we despair or counsel apathy. More 
thought might be given to the generosity of immediate relief. 
The work of brightening lives, improving housing, and 
educating parents in social and economic knowledge by which 
they may freely co-operate more and more for their own 
benefit—all this can be hastened by the devotion of yet more 
intelligent workers among them, but no Acts or actions of 
Parliament ever successfully defied economic laws or effected 
moral revolutions. 





THE MYSTICISM OF WILLIAM LAW.* 
Tue word “mysticism,” like “the grand old name of gentle- 
man,” has been 
“Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use.” 

It is all the more desirable that attention should be drawn, as 
it is in the little book before us, to one who may be regarded 
as the best English representative and exponent of genuixe 
mysticism. The writings of William Law have been strangely 
neglected. Everybody has heard of Law’s Serious Call; but 
the man himself, and his other works, which fill many volumes, 
seem to have sunk into utter oblivion, so far as the general 
public is concerned. It is necessary to look a little below the 
surface in order to trace the working of his ideas in a few 
thoughtful minds of later generations. There is evidence 
that he had a powerful influence upon Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen in the early part of the last century; and Erskine 
in his turn passed on the torch to F. D. Maurice, by whom the 
course of modern English theology has been so profoundly 
affected. 

Mr. Harvey Gem ‘is fully aware,” as he tells us in his 
preface, “that only a very slight sketch of mysticism can be 
attempted in so short a space” as that at his disposal. 
This being so, it seems a pity that he has allowed more 
than a third of his scanty space—so much needed for the 
due treatment of the professed subject of his book—to be 
occupied with other matters. We refer to the pages (7 to 38) 
devoted to a summary of the events of Law’s life, and to an 
account of his practical or devotional writings—the Serious 
Call and Christian Perfection—which, however excellent 
in their way, have little to do with mysticism, and are less 
original and interesting, and incomparably less important as 
contributions to religious thought, than the works of his later 
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life, written after he had come under the spell of Jacob 
Boébme. That part of Mr. Gem’s book which deals with these 
later and more speculative treatises consists largely of quota. 
tions. We do not complain of this. Most of his extracts are 
from The Spirit of Love and The Spirit of Prayer (both re 
printed in recent times and easily procurable), and from the 
admirable dialogues on The Way to Divine Knowledge. Mr 
Gem’s comments help to indicate some of the salient points 
of Law's teaching. He rightly observes that true mysticism 
has its roots in the New Testament, and is in effect « the 
insistence upon certain important features of Christianity ” 
(“St. John and St. Paul are full of mysticism”). But the 
interpretation placed by him on certain passages of the 
Apocalypse strikes us as fanciful (p. 48). He would have done 
well to recommend to his readers a valuable book of selections 
entitled Inberal and Mystical Writings of William Law 
edited by Mr. W. Scott Palmer (1908), for there could be 
no better introduction to the study of Christian mysticism, 
In the preface to that volume reference is made to what may 
be a stumbling-block to some students of Law—namely, the 
prominence given by him to the supposed fall of man from an 
original state of perfection; and it is well pointed out that 
the occurrence of such a fall as an historical event is no integral 
part of Law’s system, which requires only for its basis the 
fact of man’s actual state of estrangement from God, however 
caused. 

It would, of course, be impossible in these columns to 
attempt even a summary of William Law’s doctrine. But, 
by way of reassuring such of our readers as may be conscious 
of some prejudice against mysticism in general, we may just 
mention one or two things which honourably distinguish him. 
He set his face steadily against the somewhat morbid senti- 
mentality to which mystics of a certain type have been prone; 
and he refused to make mysticism an affair of special visions, 
revelations, or ecstasies. He taught that religious truth is 
something accessible to ordinary people who are sufficiently 
open-eyed to discern spiritual realities. ‘‘ Christianity,” he 
wrote, “may be the sure possession of every plain man who 
has sense enough to know whether he is happy or unhappy, 
good or evil.” It has been recognized even by critics who 
have little sympathy with mysticism that there was some- 
thing markedly robust and masculine about Law’s habit of 
mind and way of looking at matters. It can hardly be 
doubted that his teaching would be found helpful and satis 
fying by many minds at the present day. Why is not a 
complete edition of his works published by one of our 
Universities P 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE July number of the Edinburgh Review is full of 
interesting and informing articles. The first in place is an 
admirable piece of historical writing by Mr. Marriott, entitled 
“A Chapter of English Diplomacy, 1853-1871.” Next comes 
a very timely paper entitled “The Referendum at Work,” 
which should be studied by all who desire to understand the 
real significance of a poll of the people. Its author, Dr. 
Horace Micheli, shows it is a popular error to suppose that the 
Swiss people always use the Referendum to destroy legislation. 
On the contrary, they pick and choose very wisely in the laws 
that are submitted to them. If we review the last thirty years 
of legislative work in Switzerland it must be admitted that 
Switzerland could not have placed the right of veto in better 
hands than in those of the electors. No Second Chamber has ever 
discriminated better or made a more politic use of its powers. 
The article ends with the following sentence: “ Enough has 
been said to explain why it is that the Swiss nation, after 
forty years of experience of direct democracy, is increasingly 
attached to the institutions which render possible the real 
government of the people by themselves.”"——Another very 
interesting article is “The Rating of Site Values,” by the 
Editor. We recommend the study of this article to all who 
want to realize the astonishing pranks played by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with our revenue system. 
Addison, in his play of Cato, makes one of the characters 
say that the soldiers will not bear this “ medley of philosophy 
and war.” We wonder how long the people of this country 
will bear this medley of crazy metaphysics and mad finance. 
Not since the days of the Schoolmen has there been anything 
so fantastically foolish as the theorizing in connexion with 
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Site Values. Perhaps one of the most astonishing things 
about the whole question is that the author of the system seems 
never to have understood it himself. Indeed, to the critic of 
the Site Values policy there occurs the remark made by Mark 
Twain when he was asked how he was getting on with the 
German language. His reply was not optimistic, but he 
added, “ Still I think I understand it as well as the idiot 
who invented it.” We must not leave the Edinburgh Review 
without saying a word in regard to Mr. Walter De La 
Mare’s article on “ Current Literature.” Mr. De La Mare’s 
charm of style is very great. But he has more than that. 
He is really sensitive to true literature, and knows how to use 
humour to elucidate criticism. 


Like the Edinburgh the current Quarterly is a very good 
number. An article on “The Study of Christian Origins in 
France and England,” by C. H. Turner, and a literary article 
on “ Modern Forces in German Literature,” by T. W. Rolleston, 
are followed by an unsigned but exceedingly important article 
on “The Encroaching Bureaucracy.” We greatly hope to be 
able to find an opportunity to return to this article, but in case 
we may not be able to do so, we may put up a signpost to it 
here. It is not too much to say that the record of additions to 
the official bureaucracy recently made, and, what is even worse, 
the additions to public expenditure largely caused by the 
plague of officialism, is appalling. We have made in these 
columns plenty of strong protests against the growth of 
bureaucracy, and have sometimes feared lest we were 
erring on the side of over-emphasis. The more the question is 
studied, however, the more clear it is that the danger is one 
which it is wellnigh impossible to exaggerate. In the course 
of the article the anonymous writer mentions as an example— 
for it is an example and not an exception—the cost of 
the pauper lunatic asylum built about ten years ago at 
Warlingham, in Surrey, for the Croydon Borough Council. 
The cost of the land and building was over a quarter of a 
million, or at the rate of £500 a bed. The responsibility for 
this extravagant outlay rests, says the writer, with the Local 
Government Board and the Lunacy Commissioners, principally 
with the latter. The expense must have been at least five 
times as great as was necessary. A sum of £100 per bed 
should have been ample——Another economic article to 
which we should like to draw attention is “Syndicalism in 
New Zealand,” by W. H. Triggs, the editor of The Christ- 
church Press. The writer, we are glad to say, is on the whole 
optimistic. He tells us that Syndicalism has received its 
death-blow in the Dominion, and that the general signs of 
prosperity in New Zealand have never been more marked than 
at present. He anticipates, further, that the loss caused by 
the strike to which Syndicalism challenged the community, and 
from which it emerged beaten, will soon be recovered. The 
Quarterly has several articles dealing with religious subjects. 
One of these is Professor Stuart Jones’s paper on “ The 
Mysteries of Mithras.” The subject, which is of extreme 
interest, is treated with learning, yet is not too technical for 
the ordinary reader. There are some very curious and striking 
illustrations. Another notable article is that entitled “ The 
Issues of Kikuyu,” by Professor Emery Barnes. From it we 
may quote the following passage, which occurs towards the 
end of the article :— 








“And here it is necessary to put one side of the case (which is 
sometimes ignored) quite plainly. Those who wish to prove to 
demonstration that the presence of a priest has been held 
necessary by the Church from the earliest times to secure a 
valid Eucharist set themselves an impossible task. Can they 
explain the implication of such a passage as Matt. xviii. 20 
without most serious misgiving? Can they turn back the 
evidence of Didache X. with its direction that ‘prophets’ (who 
may or may not be ‘ priests’) are to be allowed to offer the 
Eucharist in any terms they please? Can they feel quite sure 
that Tertullian expresses only the Montanist view when he writes 
(‘de Exhort. Cast.’ 7), ‘Ubi tres, ecclesia est, licet laici’? Can 
they be certain that the statements asserting the priesthood 
of the laity which occur down to the fourth and fifth centuries 
were merely otiose? Did laymen never act upon them ? and, if 
they did so act, did they indeed draw upon themselves any 
ecclesiastical censure for the action? Doubts on these points 
are too deeply founded to be set aside. Tho doctrine that 
the action of a priest is necessary to secure a valid cele- 
bration of the Eucharist is not, in the full sense of the word, 
*Catholic,’ ” 








FICTION. 





THE YOUNGEST WORLD.* 

Ir Mr. Robert Dunn could persuade himself sometimes to be 
simple he might produce such a novel as the undoubted ability 
of The Youngest World convinces us he could write. Simplicity 
is a virtue of whose charm he seems to be unaware. He is 
for ever flogging, torturing, and twisting his language and his 
thought. The result is that we have felt, as we read, a sense 
of being rushed and bullied by a restless taskmaster. The 
world has seemed to spin round, and our ears to be drum- 
ming with an unreal din as though we had begun with fever 
and had ended up with an overdose of quinine. Why all 
these spasmodic elliptical scenes going on and on and yielding 
their meaning only to Jaborious feats of attention? And Mr. 
Dunn, we are sure, might give us a real picture of Alaska; 
he has had experiences of rough places and rough men. He 
has the knowledge, and a quite exceptional versatility in 
description ; but both wait on a determination, not yet visible, 
to write with some continuity and calm, and to make his 
purpose and the motives of his characters, more intelligible. 

Gail Thain is married to a woman who has no maternal 
instinct. Sir James Barrie, in a dramatic skit, has made 
good play with this subject, which, indeed, had become 
tiresome in the hands of some humourless playwrights. 
But Mr. Dunn approaches the subject from an unusual 
direction. It is the husband who is forced into an acute 
consciousness of paternal instinct by the sheer negativeness 
and indifference of his wife. He learns that a child of 
his by another woman is alive, and he determines to search 
out the boy, bring him into his own home, and provoke his 
wife into some reality of feeling about children. Why he 
should have enough resolution to carry through this audacious 
and insulting experiment is not very clear. He admits himself 
to be one of the world’s failures. He is always being dismissed 
by his employers. At all events, the paternal instinct, if we 
understand Mr. Dunn rightly, is the driving force in his life. 
One is only sorry that the poor fellow cannot make a living 
out of it. He leaves his wife with a promise to return to her; 
finds his son and his son’s mother only in time to view their 
dead bodies, and then, disenchanted with life, is perfidious to 
his vows, and thinks no more of returning tohis home. We said 
“ disenchanted,” and so we believed him to be, until we found 
him very much enchanted within a few days by yet a third 
woman. The meeting takes place on board a steamer bound 
from Seattle to Alaska. On board the same steamer he falls 
in with a rich young adventurer who wants a companion in 
the perilous undertaking of climbing Mt, Lincoln. Gail 
conceives of the mountain enterprise—again, if we under- 
stand Mr. Dunn rightly—as something which will enable a 
man of failures to qualify heroically for the affections of the 
woman he bas just met. A series of scenes in Alaska follows. 
Gail alone reaches the summit of the mountain and leaves his 
rich patron dead from cold and exhaustion on its slopes. The 
dualism of Gail’s character—the weakness of his previous 
accomplishments and the magnificent tenacity of the great 
climb—is characteristic of Mr. Dunn’s dissection of character. 
What puzzles us throughout is the absence of any clear 
motive. We state what we believe to be Gail’s motives, 
though we cannot be sure that we interpret them rightly, and 
the general effect is the unreality of which we have com- 
plained. The unreality is intensified by the habit all the 
persons of the story have of talking in the same elliptical 
form of words. 

After the climb Gail joins in the insurgent movement of 
some dry-farmers who are being cheated out of their town- 
site by a Trust backed by a corrupt judiciary. Clara (the 
woman he had met on board the steamer) is employed by the 
Trust. His next heroic act—if it is heroic, though again we 
are uncertain of Mr. Dunn’s meaning—is to shoot the head 
of the Trust in a lawless encounter, and thus become the 
medium of justice for the farmers, Clara is then free to join 
him. She turns out to be the sister of his dead boy’s mother 
and the sister of the farmers’ leader. Then Gail's wife 
appears upon the lonely Alaskan scene in the company of 
another man. Mr. Dunn has a passion for coincidence. Gail 
ultimately learns that, in accordance with the easy divorce laws 
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of those parts, his wife has divorced him, and it is therefore 
perfectly natural and satisfactory (so far as we understand it) 
for Clara and Gail, and Gail’s former wife, and Gail’s former 
wife’s new husband all to travel together in one “ outfit” to a 
gold claim in the terrible snowy north. Clara happily satisfies 
Gail’s paternal instinct, or we could not feel any assurance 
that she would be treated better in the long run than the first 
wife. We think that perhaps some symbolic parallelism is 
intended between the creative instinct of the man and the 
creative impulses that go to the making of a young country, 
but we cannot be sure of this. Itis a pity that some very 
powerful and brilliant passages are absorbed and lost in this 
waste of dubious meaning. We should have liked to read 
more about the Alaskan scene, and to learn much more of the 
spirit of its life, of which wecatch the echo in such passages 
as the following :— 

“ They harnessed, took the trail, and the furious day, on which 
the river again and again flooded, obliterated these worries, and 
once Gail found himself laughing a little wildly at them. Pete 
was caught in an overflow that soaked his moccasins, Careless of 
the danger, he travelled till noon without changing them. Then 
Gail beat his bare and twisted feet, rubbed on snow; yet the man 
did not wince with pain, ashe should have done were the blood 
returning, but kept on resolute and smiling. Gail saw the flagging, 
active dogs distorted, their bodies now magnified, now dwindling. 
Or he heard an elusive, ghoulish echo of the horses’ bells. 
Snatches of tunes, fragments of forgotten rhymes, filled his heart 
in a wearing iteration. He heard Bleven whining that the fumes 
from their frying bacon robbed his frost-bitten nose of feeling. 
And that night Lena cried in her sleep that she had found the 
badges of scurvy on her arms. All heard this, slack, uncaring, 
acquiescent: The next day, purple rings circled Scannon’s 
insensate ankles, and he limped.” 





The House in Demetrius Road. By J. D. Beresford. 
(William Heinemann. 6s.)—There is nothing really mysterious 
about the story which Mr. Beresford sets forth in his new 
novel, and yet the reader has all the time the feeling that the 
house which fills the title-réle is what the Scotch would call 
“no quite canny.” The plot is roughly concerned with the 
attempt on the part of a private secretary to reform his chief, 
tobin Greg, who gives way to drunkenness, and whose 
character is exceptionally well drawn. In the end fate and 
the inevitable consequences of the propinquity of two young 
persons of marriageable age are altogether too strong for 
Robin Greg, and he relapses hopelessly into his vice. 
Demetrius Road lies in the suburbs, and the reader will feel 
thankful if his lot is cast in more cheerful places of abode. 

His Oficial Fiancée. By Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions). 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This story is an ingenious variant 
on a not very new plot—that of the lover or husband who falls 
in love after a conventional engagement or marriage. In this 
case the engagement is at first purely nominal, but, as the 
experienced reader is not long in discovering, it is destined 
to end ina real love match. The story is written in the first 
person, and it is decidedly cheerful reading. 

READABLE NovELs.—Love in a Thirsty Land. By A. C. 
Inchbold. (Chatto and Windus. 63.)—A sentimental and 
rather highly coloured story of the “rescue” of a girl 
from convent life in Syria——Louis Norbert. By Vernon 
Lee. (John Lane. 6s.)—‘ Vernon Lee,” to give us of 
her delightful English and of her knowledge of Italy, 
has chosen a romance of the seventeenth century, told 
by means of a _ twentieth-century correspondence. The 
Waters of Twilight. By C. C. Martindale. (Longmans and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—A series of little sketches, religious in tone, 
intimate and yet shallow.—Poor Mrs. Egerton. By Mrs. 
G.S. Reaney. (Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 2s. net.)—If 
Mrs. Reaney’s style were not so stilted and artificial, this 
story of life in a community would be humorous enough.—— 
The Bale-Fire. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and Hugh Fraser. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—One of those novels whose con- 
ventional plot depends on the technical fidelity of a wife. It 
is, nevertheless, pleasant and spirited. The Death of a 
Nobody. By Jules Romains. Translated by Desmond 
MacCarthy and Sydney Waterlow. (Howard Latimer. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—A most adequate translation has been given to this 
brilliant study in “atmospheres.” The Comic Kingdom. 











By Rudolf Pickthall. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—An 
account of a visit of a set of modern tourists to Elba. 
The book would really have been better if it had not been 
dressed up as fiction, as the whole interest centres in the 
relics of Napoleon. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Book 
reserved for review in Sener Sorms.) oe eet oo tow on been 





Municipal Glasgow. (Glasgow Corporation.)—This useful 
volume gives a detailed account of the municipal activities of 
Glasgow, a city which has long enjoyed an enviable reputation 
for good government, The present Lord Provost, Sir Daniel M. 
Stevenson, contributes a preface in which he sets forth some 
very interesting civic ideals. The book should be in the hands 
of all who wish to study a model municipality. 





Les Pays d’Albanie et leur Histoire. Par F.Gibert. (Paris: 
P. Rosier. 5fr. net.)—Albania was, till quite lately, one of the 
least known districts of Europe. M. Gibert has compiled a 
useful summary of what had been published about it to the 
end of 1913. He describes the manners and customs of the 
people, as well as the physical conditions of the country, and 
sketches their history down to last March. The book, which 
is written with typical French lucidity, should be helpful to 
all students of the Albanian question. 





Ox est Mon Maitre? Traduit par Margaret Labalmonditre, 
(H. K. Damant.)—This touching little book is supposed to be 
written by ‘ Caesar,’ the late King Edward’s pet dog, and has 
been admirably translated into simple French. All children 
should be urged to read it. 





History of Gravesend. Vol. I. By A.J. Philip. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 12s. 6d.net.)—Mr. Philip is the Borough Librarian 
of Gravesend, and well known as a diligent student of the local 
antiquities. No one could be better fitted to write the history 
of this famous town. In this first instalment of his work he 
draws a picture of the prehistoric civilization of the Thames 
Valley, and deals with the Roman occupation, the raids of 
the Norsemen, the “long ferry,” and the fleet. We look for- 
ward to the publication of the-completed work. 





The South Polar Times, Vol. III. (Smith, Elder, and Co 
£3 3s. net..—This book is a sequel to the two volumes pub- 
lished after the return of the ‘Discovery.’ It contains a 
facsimile of the typewritten newspaper which was produced 
by the members of Captain Scott’s heroic expedition be- 
tween April and October, 1911. The illustrations are of 
quite unusual interest. 





History of the National Rifle Association, 1859-1909. By 
A. P. Humphry and Lieut-Colonel T. F. Fremantle. (Bowes 
and Bowes. 5s. net.)—The National Rifle Association was 
founded in 1859, at the same time as the Volunteer movement, 
in consequence of the panic caused by the threat of a French 
invasion. It has done admirable work, not only in conducting 
the annual meetings at Wimbledon and Bisley, but in popu- 
larising rifle-shooting as a pastime. This history of its first 
half-century is well worth study by all who desire to see our 
country properly equipped to repel any possible invasion. 


Chats on Household Curios. By F. W. Burgess. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net..—A popular account of such things 
as warming-pans and fire-irons, nut-crackers and tea-caddies, 
which are old enough or artistic enough to fall within the 
scope of the modern collector. 





British Shipping. By A. W. Kirkaldy. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 6s. net.)—In this second volume of a series 
dealing with our national industries, Professor Kirkaldy 
describes the evolution of the modern ship, the management 
and regulation of shipping, the principal trade routes, and the 
chief ports of the United Kingdom. 





Survey of the Honour of Denbigh, 1334. Edited by P. 
Vinogradoff and F. Morgan. (H. Milford. 16s. net.)—We 
welcome the first of a series of records of the social and 
economic history of England and Wales, which the British 
Academy has undertaken to publish. This well-printed 
volume contains a Latin MS. given by the late Dr. Seebohm 
to the Maitland Library in Oxford, with a valuable and 
interesting introduction of 124 pages in which the social 
conditions of Wales in the fourteenth century are clearly 
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summarized. The work does much credit to Professor 
Vinogradoff’s Oxford seminar, which is responsible for it. 





University Drama in the Tudor Age. By F. S. Boas. 
(Clarendon Press. 14s. net.)—Professor Boas has already 
delivered a series of lectures on the English Academic drama 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and has written on the subject 
in the Cambridge History of English Literature. In this 
excellent monograph he has more room to handle the Tudor 
plays which were written and performed at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and his work is a valuable contribution to the history 
of English drama in its formative period. 





Lovers of distinction in style and admirers of an austere 
saintly life, whether or not they be Roman Catholics, will 
welcome a pocket anthology of The Spirit of Cardinal Newman, 
edited by Father C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Burns and Oates, 
Is. 6d. net). An Indew to the Works of Cardinal Newman has 
been compiled by Father J. Rickaby, S.J. (Longmans and Co., 


6s. net). 





Bell Towers and Bell Hanging. By Sir A. P. Heywood, 
Bart., and others. (Longmans and Co. 2s. net.)—This is a 
reasoned “ appeal to architects * to design their campaniles in 
accordance with the expert views of bell-ringers, 





By Cecil Leeson. (P. 8. King and 
Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—“ Probation” is a system by which 
reclaimable offenders are given a chance to reform. “Instead 
of being punished, these offenders are conditionally released 
under the friendly supervision of a skilled social worker, 
known as a probation officer.” Mr, Leeson has worked under 
the English Probation Act of 1907, and gives us a timely 
and judicious review of its results: he holds that its defects 
are'not of principle but of administration. 


The Probation System. 





Belgium, her Kings, Kingdom, and People. By J. de C. 
MacDonnell. (John Long. 15s. net.)—The Belgian Kingdom 
gained a somewbat unenviable notoriety through Leopold IT.’s 
Congo speculation. Mr. MacDonnell assures us that “it was 
by a chance he (Leopold) tried hard to avoid that he died 
worth money.” Thus the author’s research in the Belgian 
archives has brought at least one new fact to light! 


With Mr. Chamberlain in the United States and Canada. 
By Sir Willonghby Maycock. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—Sir Willoughby Maycock, who served for forty-one years 
in the Foreign Office, was attached to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Fishery Mission in America in 1887. He found his chief a 
very genial taskmaster, and gives a lively account of his own 
experiences with politicians, social celebrities and reporters— 
who would persist in describing bim as “ large and oval.” 


We are always glad to chronicle the appearance of volumes 
devoted to local history and antiquities. In The Mearns of 
Old (W. Hodge and Co., 21s. net) Mr. James Crabb Watt 
gives us a very learned and valuable history of Kincardine 
down to the seventeenth century, the fruit of thirty years of 
reading and local investigation. Mr. W. Huyshe’s Grey 
Galloway (David Douglas, 7s. 6d. net) is a slighter work, the 
outcome of “an absorbing year of travel and research” in the 
interesting but hackneyed country which it describes. 





The Inventor's Handbook of Patent Law and Practice. By 
F. E. Bradley and F. H. Bowman. (Ewart, Seymour and Co. 
5s.)—This clearly written work should be of service to all who 
are thinking of taking out a patent. Dr. Bowman, who writes 
the practical chapters, has patented many of his own inven- 
tions: Dr, Bradley is responsible for the law. 


The Theory of Relativity. By L. Silberstein. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. net.)—This important mathematical essay, by a 
well-known physicist, is too purely technical in its argument 
for detailed discussion in our columns. 


Florence Nightingale to her Nurses. (Macmillan and Co. 
Is. net.)—The “lady with the lamp” used to write an annual 
letter to the probationer-nurses of the Nightingale School at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. A charming book—which should be 
in the hands of every nurse in the land—bas been made out 





of these letters, which help us to understand the secret of 
Florence Nightingale’s wonderful and enduring influence. 





A Quiet Chat. By “Kilgobbin.” (C. Good and Co. 5s. 
net.)\—This collection of amusing stories and ingenious 
reflections is evidently the clarified residuum of long practice 
in making conversation. 





The Secrets of Success in Life. By Walter Wynn. (Williams 
and Norgate. 1s. net.)—The editor of The Young Man claims 
to have exceptional opportunities of understanding the young 
men of Britain, and reminds them that success depends on 
character and can only be gained by hard work. 





Mothers of the Empire. By Mrs. Bramwell Booth. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1s. 6d.)—These seventeen addresses indicate 
the position of the Salvation Army in relation to some of the 
leading problems of woman's social work. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 142.) 





LIBERTY’S 
FURNITURE BROCADES 


ARE THE BEST 
SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 


Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London ; and 3 Boulevard des Capucizes, Paris. 











— 


HOW TO SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 
DEATH DUTIES. 
A super leaflet sent post free on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





—— 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Estd. 1796 BRISTOL 


WINE MERCHANTS, by Royal Warrant 
to His Majesty KING GEORGE V. 


are prepared to submit from their unrivalled duty-paid stock 
samples of over One Hundred varieties of pure Bordeaux, to 
enable the consumer to find a satisfactory reply tothe query :— 


Why Not CLARET? 


Sample Case for 158., carriage paid, containing ~~ 
1 Bot. Cotes de Blaye, 1909, 
Vin Ordinaire ... 18/- per doz. 


1 Bot. Montferrand, 1906, 
Luncheon Claret 21/- per doz. 


1 Bot. Medcc Supérieur, 
Vin de Table ... 24/- per doz. 


1 Bot. Cos d’Estournel, 1907, 
a 28.- per doz 
i Bot. Chateau Langoa, 1900 
(Srd growth St. Jullen) 
42/- per doz, 
i Bot. Chateau Palmer, i899 
(3rd growth Cantenac) 
52/- per doz 


Write for Descriptive Price List, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 





| 
INSURANCE | 





LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


|} OF FICES (024-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HCLEORN BARS, LONDON, 


——__—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... ££5,CC0,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.............0++++--- 100,000,000, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
ee 
m (H. M.) and Evans (J. H.), Metal-Work, cr 8vo ...... (E, Arnold) net 4 


Ada 
Bayly (E. B.), Deborah Alcock, her Life and Works, 8vo (Marshall Bros.) 
Bouquet (A. ©.), Introduction to the Study of Efforts at Christian 








TD «a csssscusonnnbnnenintaiaaiadiiaiberwsetate ..(W. Heffer) net 3/6 
Bradfield (W.), Personality and Fellowship, cr 8vo ............... (C. H, Kelly) 3/6 
Bradley (F. E.) and Bowman (F. H.), Inventor’s Handbook of Patent Law 


and Practice, 8V0 ..........c..sssseseseseseee seeeee( Health and Strength”) net 5/0 
Breare (W. H.), Vocal Technique, 810 ..........cesceeeeeseeeerenens (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Biibler (F. A.), Filters and Filter Presses for the Separation o! Liquids 

and Solids, roy BVO ........sccseerssereeeeeeees (N. Rodger) net 12/0 











Chaytor (H. 4s Direct German Course, Cr 8V0 .......cseeeeeeeeeneeenererees (Clive) 2/6 
Ferrabee (J. H.), Cursory Ideas, cr 8vo ....(Drane) 6/0 
Figgis (J. B.), Keswick from Within, 8vo ........... gneued (Marshall Bros.) net 
Fleming (J. 8.), Town Wall Fortifications of Ireland ...... (A, Gardner) net 5/0 
Floyer (A. M.), Environment, Cr 8V0 .......cs:ssecereereerrsererses (Long) 6/0 
Freeman (R. A.), A Silent Witness, cr 8vo..............+ (Hodder & Stoughton 6/0 
Getty (A.), The Gods of Northern Buddhism, 4to ...(Clarendon Press) net 63/0 
Gilchrist (R. M.), Under Cover of Night, cr 8V0...........0ccceese0e wanbtgad (Long) 6, 
James (G. de e)p Strings, CF BVO ..........0c.ccccsorrerrersessseseeceeees (Everett) 6/0 


ri . C.), Two Undergraduates in the East, cr 8vo 

peatintttene: ('Bports & Sportsmen”) net 4/6 
Kaupp (B. F.), Poul Diseases and their Treatment, 8vo ...(Bailliére) net 5/0 
Killip (R.), Citizens of the Universe, and Other Sermons (Cc. H. Kelly) net 3/6 
Kirtland (J. C.) and Rogers (G. B.), An Introduction to Latin(Macmillan) 4/0 
Leeson (C.), The Probation System, cr 8V0..........00s0++00-+(P. 3. King) net 3/6 
Life’s Golden Threads. By Amaryllis, cr 8vo ........ ennesnee eeensese -++.(Drane) 6/0 
London (J.), John Barleycorn, cr 8vo . (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Mackinnon (Hector), Memoir by his Wife, cr 8vo ...... (Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Money (L. G. C.), The Future of Work, and other Essays, 8vo(Unwin) net 6/0 
Neuman (P.), The Rise and Glory of the Westell-Browns, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
News of a Country Town: Abingdon, 1753-1835, 8vo......... (H. Milford) net 5/0 





Raskin (P. M.), Songs of a Jew, Cr 8V0........s.00+eeereeereeneees (Routledge) net 2/6 
Revell (M.), A Reading of Life, and other Poems ...... (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Small (A.), The Psalter and the Life of Prayer, a (Foulis) net 2/6 
Snell (J. F.), Elementary Household Chemistry, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Spaight (J. M.), Aircraft in War, SVO.............-.sssserseesseeeeeee (Macmillan) net 6/0 


Stephen Grantham. By the author of “‘ East Mascalls,” cr 8vo ...(Drane) 6/0 
Stewart (E. P.), Letters of a Woman Homesteader, cr 8vo (Constable) net 4/6 
Stockton (C. G.), Diseases of the Stomach and Their Relation to Other 
TAIT -<cencrinnsenssctnnenciainbantnen: sietensceunniearmnanansenand (Appleton) net 25/0 
Strahan (J. A.) and Oldham (N, H.), The Law of Partnership, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) 10/0 
Suttner (Baroness B. von), When Thoughts will Soar, 8vo ......(Constable) 6/0 
Syrett (N.), The Jam Queen, cr 8Vo .............+ Secpscacescceseessoeoacoes (Methuen) 6/90 
Thom son (W.G.), The Occupational Diseases, 8vo (Appleton) net 25/0 
Times Pacific Coast Number (The), 4to (Office) net 6/0 
‘Treatise on Diseases of the Rectum (A), 8vo (S. Phillips) net 23/6 
Uren (F. C.), Waterworks Engineering, 8vo ......... (St. Bride’s Press) net 10 
Valentine (C. W.), Introduction to Experimental Psychology in Relation 
Ot ZINN MEITIINUD ... 1: cuncnncinemnncheasanmeenpninnbinbedtinggamimnensvencenaserennnns (Clive) 2/6 
Wallace (F. W.), Blue Water, cr 8vo_ ............. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/ 
Ward (C. C.), Oral Composition, cr 8V0 ..........00.cccceccseeeees (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Younger (A.), French Engravers of the Eighteenth oem 4to 
(O. Schulze) net 3/6 



















HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE ? 


BOOKPLATES provide one more method—a very dis- 
tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in enduring 
form. 

ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 
the most unobtrusive manner. 

BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry are increasingly valuable 
and interesting as Family and Historical Records. 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 
indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many a 
cherished volume, 

Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced by me, at 
prices below the ordinary, because my trained staff of artists 
and engravers are specialists in their art. 


Specimens with prices and Testimonials post free, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


Maited Barley, Wheat, and Milk. 


THE IDEAL SUMMER DRINK, 


Pure, rich milk and the wholesome nutritive qualities 
of choice malted grains form a delicious, refreshing, 
and invigorating food-beverage suitable for all. 
Especially useful in hot weather, as a glass of Hor- 
lick’s not only refreshes, but supplies nutrition and 
stamina. Ready in a moment with the addition of 
water only. No added milk or cooking required. 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants, 
Cafés, and Club Houses. 





HORLICK’S WITH A DASH OF SODA IS DELICIOUS. 





Also available in Tablet form as delicious food confections to be dissolved in the 
mouth, Supply nourishment, quench thirst, prevent jatigue and restore energy. 


Supplied in Sterilized Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2,6, 11/-, by all Chemists and Stores, 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND LIBERAL SAMPLE. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 











By Special Appointment to H.M. King George VY, 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all, 
Address— 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND, 


—= 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 








FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 


ANTED, for Michaelmas, in dry bracing situation 

such as Crowborough, small GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE with GARDEX, 

about 6 or 7 rooms, unfurnished.—Full particulars to ““OXONIAN ” Box 
No. 697, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, F 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
SASCR As MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE, 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for the above Schools, 
The selected candidates will be required to teach in English = rape 
era 





will be expected to study Chinese. Candidates should possess ei 
University Degree or a first-class parchment Certificate of the Board of 

tion. A special knowledge of Mathematics is essential, and a good gener] 
knowledge of Science, Drawing, and Music is desirable. 

Pay: Taels 175 per mensem for the first and second years, and taels 200 for 
the third year of an agreement, without allowances, except participation ig 
the Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance. The value of the teal 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s, 6d., but is liable to fluctuatiog, 
Passage provided, 

Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Couneil’s 
agents, by whom applications must be received not later than August lat, 


1914, 
68 Fenchurch Street, JOHN POOK & CO., 
a ~~ -_ Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Couneil, 
wy, 








SSISTANT MASTERSHIP at KING EDWARD VIL 
HIGH SCHOOL, JOHANNESBURG, 8, AFRICA, 


The High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa requires aa 
ASSISTANT-MASTER for the King Edward VII. School, Johannesburg. 

The appointment will be to grade B. of the Transvaal classification tor High 
Schools. Subsequent promotion to Grade A, is possible for Teachers who have 
or obtain the qualifications prescribed for that grade. The salary is 
rising after a period of probation, usually six months, by annual increments 
£15 to £435 a year. \ 

The master may be required to be resident, and in this case £60 a year would 
be charged for board and lodging. 

Candidates should be able to teach general form subjects, includi 
and be able to organise and take part in school games. They should have bees 
at a good boarding-school or on the staff of a good preparatory school in this 
country. Preference will be given to applicants whose age does not exceed 
(approximately) ey ears. 

Applications shoul addressed as soon as possible in covers 
“C.A.” to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W, 
SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, S.W. 
= UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 

APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN HISTORY, 

The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY, Salary £20 

r annum, 
"Applications must be sent in by July 3lst. Further particulars may be 
obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


_—* RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL, 
MEXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT-MASTER with good qualifice 
tions in French and English. Salary commencing at £140, and rising according 
to scale.—Apply, before July 28th, to The HEAD- MASTER, Secondary School, 
Mexborough. 
Ow OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, 

CHELTENHAM, 


WANTED, a RESIDENT MISTRESS for St. Mary’s Hall, to teach Hygiens 
and assist in Needlework and Music. 

Commencing Salary, £80 to £100, according to qualifications and experience. 
i with copies of testimonials, to be sent to The Rev. the 
PRINCIPAL, 


"Ss HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LTD, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


WANTED, in September, a well-qualified and experienced ART MISTRESS, 
Salary £120-£140, non-resident.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
kK ENDRICK SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
READING, 
WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS specially qualified to 
teach History and some Needlework. Degree or equivalent essential, Train- 


ing and experience desirable. Salary, £120 per annum.—Applications should be 
addressed to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School. 


ENDRICK GIRLS’ SCHOOL, READING. 


WANTED, in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS. Training desirable. 
Salary, £120.— Applications should be made to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Kendrick Girls’ School, Reading. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA — 
Vacant. LECTURESHIP in FRENCH and SPANISH. Initial salary 
£200.—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent before August lth to 
Professor CAMPBELL, Fledborough Rectory, Newark. 
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ORNWALL E DUCATION COMMITTEE. 
C CALLINGTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 
tember next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER well qualified in 
WANTED, 10 oD se, or higher qualification) and able to teach Woodwork. 
A knowledge of Agricultural Science will be a recommendation. 


The mes 

i s od diseiplinerian, and willing to take an interest in the 

ovate tae Echool. talary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 

maximum of £160.—Apply immediately to the HEAD-MAS'TER, County 

Sebool, Callington, on Forms which may be obtained from him on receipt of 

stamped, foolscap envelope. 

nd July, 1914. . ' | 

PTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


HYLTON HOUSE HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 








il of the College invites application for the post of LADY 
WINDEN of the above hostel. Applicants should be women of University 
standing and should have had experience of a Residential College. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom forms 
of Application must be returned not later than August Ist. 


TIGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


BEQUIRED, in September, for a Girls’ School in Cairo under the Egyptian 
Government, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Elementary Science, 
Geography, and English. Full particulars must te given. Only suitable 

hieations acknowledged.—Address, Miss BORROW, c/o The Director, 
Beran Educational Mission in England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
, &. 


NIVERSITY OF TORONTO.—A number of ASSIST- 
ANT DEMONSTRATORS are required in the Department of Physics 
ot the University of Torouto for next Session, from September 15th to lst May 
following. The duties are to assist the Demonstrators in conducting the 
Classes in Experimental Physics. Facilities will be afforded for research 
work, Stipend for the Session a KT with testimonials or 
references, should be seut to Professor J. C. MCLENNAN, Bowland, Stow, 
Midlothian. a prt-saakie 
AW.—An old-established firm in a healthy market town 
have a vacancy for an ARTICLED CLERK. Residence with Principal 
gould be arranged,—Box No, 695, Tne Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











~ PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 


jal entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupa 
separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


vs LECTURES, &c. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
IN G’S COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London, Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities for research are 


ven. 
PPACULTY of ARTS, including secondary teachers’ training course, day 
training college, and Oriental studics. 

FACULTY of LAWS. 

FACULTY of SCIENCE.—(a) Natural science division; (b) medical science 
division : (c) bacteriological and public health departinent. 

PACULTY of ENGINEERING. — Civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering. 

For full information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


g) SAV SaReree OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Facu.ties.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ScHOOLs oF 
’ 




















ENGINEERING MINING, 
METALLURGY ei BREWING, 
DENTISTRY 


Leading to Degrees and ‘Diplomas, 


The session 1914-15 commences October 6th, 1914, 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are te meet the 
uirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 
raduates, or persons who have passed Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 


Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Tees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scho): ships, will be 
sent on application to the Secretary of the Univessity. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
zed by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal; Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 

€ ers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; the Arch bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and 
the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the 

Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with adegreeonentry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from The Principal, 


T? y 7 7 
Qo= S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean : PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. 
For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
aesociated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Treats), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the SECRETARY of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 
Students may board at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 
— supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 


STEL may be obtained. 
TEACHERS’ 




















XFORD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA 
= SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS.—TThe Oxford University 
ay cy of ~~ | Teachers offer a remission of the Tuition Fees for 
14-15, and the Council of the Girls’ Public Day Schoo! Trust offer a remission 
of haif the Tuition Fees for the year 1914-15 to two women students in need of 
my to enable them to take the Training Course.— Applications should 
made in writing not later than August 15th to Miss HAIG BROWN, 


>= PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 








MALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 
opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 
upwards, Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further information to 
SECRETARY, North Foreland Lodge, St. Ri. in Thanet, 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
q TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather ; lreasurer, Mr, 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. _ 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Leeturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
ockheim. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
jucation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








M0 GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Oalling— 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anzmia, Good Posts obtained after Training. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Specia! attention 

given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturi APP ly for information and 

advice to Miss DORETTE WILKE, Head- , South-Western Poly- 
technic Institute, Chelsea, 

Telephone: 899 Western. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for oY References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
jec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or La es. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


])}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. aa, 
TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 


ZAREENWAY SCHOOL, 
Miss SCOTT, M.A. 
Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A, 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { 
New buildings in 


Good modern education combined with country life, 
grounds of l2acres. Healthy situation in high position. 


LiXe8out SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough F ducation 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, aud Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universi‘ ies if soquized. 
Healthy eituation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire cherge taken of children from abroad. ‘Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘The Misses SALES. 


HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 





















































PEIN CESS 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 


66 guineas a year. 
mm uDOR HAL L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Kesident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Mies Wiltshier, 











rY\WO VACANCIES in September at half fees in a School 
Boarding-house for GIRLS attending one of the Lendon Public Second- 
ary Schools. Very healthy situation.—For particulars apply Box No, 698, The 





Oxford High School, Banbury Road, Oxford, 





Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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(j*ese= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESIMINSTER, LONDON. : 
— (1 aphene Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DOKSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Grar, 
Loard and ‘Luition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ‘luition, 460 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
witery and Domestic Science tor Elder Girls. : Z 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises, Fees £60, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5. H. McCazng 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to £0 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘tennis, fea-Bathing; lLeautiful climate; great advantages for oo 
French; ‘iwelve Kesident Mistresses; ‘leacher {for Physical patnings 5 
‘Terms for Ministers’ Laughters.—I or Prospectus apy iy PKINCIP. 


UBENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coulege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a ScLool, 
Large Piaying-fields aud Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 


&c, Summer Term began ‘luesday, May Sth, Next vacancies in Sept., 1914, ? 
S " FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Summer Term began Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa 
tiou on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply tothe SECRETABY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
WATFORD. 


hee. OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal, 
SUMMER TERM began May 25th and ends July 30th, 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 


lowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. 1n 1914 B.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold M 























INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
air, Highest Medical References.—For Frospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. 'RIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


I OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 


Founded 1845, Reorganized 1908, 
Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910, 
Patron—H.M. KING GEORGE V, 

Cuainman—LORD MORETON, 
Vice-Cuainman—EARL BATHURST, C.M.G. 
PrivciraL—PROF. J. R, AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A, 

For Land Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 

3 Colonists, &c, 

Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 
acres, Dairy, Sees Forestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 
Garden of 19 acres); Estate Management ; Special Colonial Course of one year; 
Special Year’s Course for vider Students (Retired Army and Navy Otticers 
and members of Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to 2} hours from 


Paddington. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6ru. 
For details apply to Principal, 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 

SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Gentlemen’s sons 

only, 14-20, Public School discipline, Special care BACK WARD or DELICATE 

BOYS, RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION, Coaching for Army, 
University, &c,—P. J. B, TiLLARD, B,A., and BR. E, ABBOT, Principals. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for Farming, Land 
Agency, and the Colonies, Special care backward or delicate boys, Mealthy 
liie.—i articulars, F, JENKINS, B.A, Cantab., 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Head-Master: GEORGE CORNER, M.A, 

« Modern Public School at moderate fees in beautiful Somerset, 

First-class health record. School built on sandstone, 

Coaching for Army, Navy, and Professions. 

Engineering School, Officers’ Training Corps. Good results. 

Cousistently ful in winning University Scholarships. A Wrangler in 
this year's List. 

First-class classrooms and laboratories, Electric light throughout, 

Fine athletic ground, pavilion, and excellent swimmin; th. 
sot Fees and Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, 

merset. 





























re 
7) °= sss INSTITUTION N.B 
Head-Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A.’ _ 
The New Session Begins on TUESDAY, Ist September, 1914, 
ae by —— en at moderate cost, Special Classes for 
Jniversity, Civil Service, and Army Examinati > i 
——— “ healthy situation. J —™ Shale Grounds, 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, icati 
Head-Master, or to Thomas J. Young, Secretary. » on application to the 


re, 
ALISBURY SCHOOL 
Chairman of Council: The Right Rev. BISHOP JOSCELYNE D.D, , 
Head-Master: E. A. PHILPOTS, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc, (Lond, 
PREPARATORY WORK FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ”” 
Examination for TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
THURSDAY, September 17th, at 10 a.m. on the School Premi 4 
Scholarship is of the Annual Value of Fifteen Guineas, is tenable for two 
and is open to boys not already in the School, who shall be under twelve 
of age on the day of Examination, For List of Subjects apply to the Iam 
MASTER. HAMILTON FuLroN, Bursar. 
ee ES 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 








E JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 tess 
uvove sea, tacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


M R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides Seg with a sound General Education, and 
rrepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examing. 
tious, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c, 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links, Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application, 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successtul preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 15, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart. 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASIJER, 


.ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Reyv.F,4, 
WiLLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory ior the whole School, Cade 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, ewimming-bath, dc, Exhili 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ux LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER, 


Particulars from the BURSAR. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—6v pages Crown 
8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested pareuta.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Lid., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 
SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. ‘Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


Se G—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and BOYS in residence or daily. All speech 
defects corrected. Private and Class Lessons,—Write for Prospectus to 119, 
Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 
FOREIGN. 
H. OLIDAY 
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COURSES, 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bus pw ta Sonsonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST. SEPTEMBER, 





Phonetics every day, Conversation, Grammar, French History and 
Literature. 
_ For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


te eoLass SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“LES FOUGERES,” LAUSANNE, 


MADEMOISELLE CHAUBERT-FELIX, daughter of the Principal of 
above School, is in England during ww Ay c/o Mrs. Latter, Southend 
Hall, Eltham, S8.E.), and will be in Sco’ d during August (address, c/o Mrs, 
Eadie, Kilmeny, Paisley): she will gladly arrange interviews with Parents of 
intending Pupils, and escort them to Lausanne early in September. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
RUSSELS—in the healthiest quarter—Retined Educational 
Home for a few girls of gentle birth. Languages—Music and Art under 
Professors holding the highest degrees. References offered and requested. 
Strictest investigation courted. Particulars on application to PRINCIPAL, 
169 Rue Washington, Quartier Louise, Brussels. 
tr-« DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNEK, 
ur. NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, for Modern Languages, &.— 
Particulars from Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., British Chaplain, late 
Mod. Lang. Master, Sherborne and M. Taylors’, PRINCIPALS in England 
till middle August. Address, Oriel College, Oxford. 

















OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sous of Clergy and 
Uiticers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Kev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGION, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 








Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914, Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M,A, Caxtab, 





HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
be ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 


TRASSBURG. MANTEUFFELSTRASSE 24.—High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, under the Patronage of H.B.H. 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. Thorough Educa 
tion. Finishing Courses in German and French. Academical supervisiou. 
Individual tuition. Facilities for Games, &c, Moderate terms,—Full par 








ticulars from the Principals, J. & E, KEBIG, 
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—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

eive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn. 

oi ring, Cookery, Dressmaking, Art. Escort to Lectures, Galleries, 

Piano, “on Plays and Operas. Only French spoken. Fine House and 
Concerts. or the Bois. Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche. 


| a a : . - . 
ARIS.—Mme. SABATIER receives five girls to perfect 
their French and continue their artistic studies under best professors. 
family life with many opportunities for social intercourse with French 
Real Places of interest, museums, galleries, &c., visited and explained. 
coe cookery and dressmaking. Comfertable home in healthiest part. 
seer exercise. High references.—Apply, 45 rue Poncelet (Avenue Wagram). 
RENCH SWISS GIRLS’ SCHOOL, near Montreux, on 
Lake Geneva.—For illustrated prospectus, Pensionnat Baridon, La Tour 
de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. Mme. BARIDON will be in London in September 
at Morley *s Hotel, Trafalgar Square. 

— — 


ARIS. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


>6 19s. 64—10 Days’ Grindelwald Tour. No extras. 

17 Days’ Grand Alpine Tour, £11 lls. 16 Days’ Lucerne, Italian 
Zermatt Tours, £11 lls. 

GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C. 














REECE, TURKEY, THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. 
A SELECT CONDUCTED PARTY, September 30th. Visiting 
ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, DAMASCUS, NAZARETH, JERUSALEM, 
&c, First-class throughout, Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 











———— 2 x ’ 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
July 3lst, GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR (The Volga, Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, motoring through the Caucasus and Crimea). Aug., SWITZERLAND 
; Feo and Zermatt). Sept., SPAIN and Morocco, Nov,, ALGERIA— 
SONIA. Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Rd., 5. W, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Ildeal HOLIDAY TOUR 
for GIRLS tbrough HOLLAND and BELGIUM, Explanatory 
lectures. August. Inclusive Fees.—Miss STUART TUCK, 21 Avenue des 
Champs Elys¢es, Paris. Interview in London. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION, 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Graduates and others pre- 
pared for SECRETARIA( and RESEARCH WORK. Experience in 
office routine, card-indexing, fling, committee work, accountancy, &c, 
Individual tuition.—Apply Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
§ Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


YPEWRITING OF 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 








EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


ia given free by 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


of 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close to with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be 
NO 








forwarded gratis on application. 


CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
SoHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pei the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid, 
-& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, ic. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


BEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
ey of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, nally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
stafis of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
istresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
ted on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
, Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


QOHOOTa LEAL UoUnon 1b in OO 
SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoois 

nally visited, Agsistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pogo: (Cantab.), Browse (Oxon.), and 














ME. AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Cha rons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant Mistresses, Lady Professors, and Teachers of 
cial subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Tnsecchoonena, Lady Nurses, 
English and Foreign Schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended,—Teleg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 


mp E LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly etlicient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be eent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 


TKO =INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 

Telegraphic Address: * Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
AVY, ARMY, AND "VARSITY AGENCY, 

8 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
President: REAR-ADMIRAL L, G@. TUFNELL, C.M.G. 

A List of “ specially recommended and personally inspected’ Schools, suit- 
able for the children of Oilicers, having been compiled by the above Agency. 
y 























Parents can with confidence obtain reliable advico and all information 
applying to the PRESIDENT. No fees. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “‘ L. CANTAL,” Middlecott, Ising- 
ton, 8. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, 
HANTS, Under the direction of MISS KATE EMUL BEUNKE. 
Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Fiesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. he. partment 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospects with Testimouials. 
ns HOUSE NURSING HOME, LITYILeE- 
HAMPTON.—Medical, Surgical, Maternity Patients received; also 
Rest Cures, Fully-trained Nurses on the Staff and Masseuse. One or two 
VACANCIES will shortly occur for chronic cases.—Apply, MATRON, 


MEDSYEAD, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 
and Valuables purchased for cash by lrasers, the well-known and most reliable 
Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 
apa guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, Utmost cash value or offer 
y return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, [PSWICH, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 03 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


H PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Magbull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
E rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street Kast, Liverpool. 
INTERESTS 


EVERSIONS and LIFE I 
of Limited, 





PUKCHASED or LOANS granted thereon 
4ne EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fetablished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the bishop of Chester, manages 
1240 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H,A., broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLA'I'Il'ls, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Royal Household, Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets, 
Mrs, Hamitton Hunren, 
Brook Lawn, Stradbrook, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. May 8th, 1914, 
“T find Blattis a most excellent thing for cockroaches. We had to take up 
our bathroom floor for repairing pipes, and found thousands of these insects 
quite dead, and when touched fell into powder, and no smell.” 
Tins, Is. 3d., 28. 3d., 48,6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 














- APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parrox: H.M. Tur Krxo, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital, . 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: ‘Tue Eant or Hanrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamiitow, 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD.— 
The Committee have pleasure in announcing that the MARCHIONESS 
OF LANSDOWNE will DISTRIBUTE THE PRIZES at the Asylum on 
Tuesday, July 28th. ; 
Alderman Sir G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bart., the Treasurer, will preside, 
Subscribers wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as 
the number is limited. ; 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS towards the maintenance, clothingand 
education of the large number of children now in the Asylum are earnestly 
requested. Commr, HARKY C, MARTLN, K.N., Sec, and Supt, 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


TMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queea Square, 





Hespen, 117 PICCADILLY, W, ‘Telephone; 1567 ReGen, 








Bicomsbury, Loudon, W.C, 
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HOW THE SOUR MILK TREATMENT 
WAS SAVED FOR ENGLAND. 


Not many years ago the eyes of the British Public 
were opened to the fact that they were not living nearly 
so long as they really ought to live. 

Through the medium of the newspapers they were 
introduced to a new theory whereby life could be pro- 
longed and made happier by reason of better health and 
sounder constitutions. 

Professor Metchnikoff, the famous Russian scientist, 
had made the interesting and highly important discovery 
that the Bulgarians had amongst their comparatively 
small population thousands who had attained to an age 
undreamt of in other countries; people who, in spite of 
their years, were active and useful members of the 
community. 





The discovery led Professor Metchnikoff to inquire 
closely into the reasons for this longevity, with the 
result that much useful information was gathered 
together, and presented to the world in concrete form, 
to be helpful to those who felt disposed to take advan- 
tage of it. 

It was discovered that the Bulgarian peasants’ daily 
diet was made up chiefly of a soured milk curd, or 
“ Yahourth,” a food which, on careful scientific investi- 
gation, was found to contain valuable lactic cultures, or 
bacilli. These cultures had the effect of clearing the 
system of all impurities and keeping it sound and 
healthy. 

The lower intestine of man is the home of millions of 
putrefactive germs, which, if not eliminated effectively 
and regularly, set up a host of diseases and cause 
premature decay and death. 

The lactic cultures found in the Bulgarian peasants’ 
soured milk curd made war on all harmful bacteria in 
the system, and so effectively did they do their work 
that harmful germs could not live in their presence. 





It is questionable whether the more ignorant among 
the peasant population of Bulgaria were aware of the 
value of the food they habitually consumed. Doubtless 
many had been brought up to eating it, and did so as 
a matter of course. 

However, Professor Metchnikoff, having made the 
discovery, announced it to the world in his great 
scientific work, “ The Prolongation of Life.” 

Considerable interest was aroused in scientific circles, 
The news was spread abroad, and the British public 
embraced the new Sour Milk Treatment with much 
enthusiasm. 





Milk soured with these special cultures, called “The 
Bulgarian Bacillus,” was sold in large quantities, but at 
high prices, and it soon became evident that the new 
treatment was a rich man’s luxury. This was due to 


the fact that, as the English people did not possess the 
native ability of the Bulgarians for preparing their soured 
milk curd, the work was left in the hands of manu- 
facturers, who had to call in the assistance of scientific 
men at great cost; and, consequently, soured milk was 
only obtainable at a price. 





Further, great difficulty was experienced in producing 
a soured milk that would keep in good condition for eyen 
a short time, and in many cases much of it proved morg 
harmful than beneficial. 

And there was another important reason why the 
popularity of sour milk began to wane more rapidly than 
was expected—it was not pleasant to take, In fact, 
many would-be enthusiasts simply hated it, and werg 
forced to give it up. Unlike the Bulgarians, they had 
not been brought up to it, and they could not become 
reconciled to the flavour. 

So the Sour Milk Treatment began rapidly to lose its 
hold on the popular imagination, and would have faded 
and died ingloriously but for the discovery of a timely 
remedy, the outlines of which are briefly stated below. 


The Difficulties Overcome by 
St. Ivel, Ltd. 


If the British nation were to enjoy permanently the 
benefits which sour milk diet had bestowed on others 
this could only be accomplished by revolutionising the 
whole method of preparing it. Firstly, it must be made 
more palatable; and, secondly, it must be produced at a 
cost which would bring it within the reach of all purses, 

St. Ivel, Limited, the great dairy experts of Yeovil, 
Somerset, commenced diligently to investigate these 
problems. 

Endless experimental tests of every description were 
made under the supervision of skilled bacteriologists, 
until at last it was decided to introduce the lactic cultures 
into St. Ivel Cheese, the famous and delicious cheese 
which is so widely known and consumed. 

The results were in every way satisfactory. It was 
found that the lactic cultures lived and multiplied in 
St. Ivel Cheese without in any way interfering with its 
delicious flavour, Owing to the enormous demand, the 
cultures could be produced at a lower cost, and St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese was sold at only a halfpenny a packet 
more than the ordinary St. Ivel Cheese. 

This was indeed the solution of all difficulties. The 
lactic cultures (Bacillus Bulgaricus) could be taken in a 
highly agreeable and palatable form, ata price within the 
reach of everyone. This marvellous treatment, which is 
doing so much to conquer disease, prolong life, and 
promote happiness and well-being, was made at one 
stroke pleasant and economical—was, indeed, placed at 
the disposal of all mankind, instead of being reserved for 
only those who were possessed of ample means. 

And what has been the result? The Sour Milk Treat- 
ment, with all its disadvantages, has now been forgotten, 
and in its place stands St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which 
embodies all its great beneficent qualities. 

Thousands of people are daily consuming St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese with the most gratifying results. Doctors 
have heartily endorsed it as a food of the greatest value 
to health, and not only eat it regularly themselves, but 
freely recommend it to their patients. 

If you want to live a long and healthy life, make St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese a regular portion of your daily diet. 
It is obtainable from the leading grocers and dairymen 
throughout the country at 64d. a packet. 

On receipt of three penny stamps a large trial sample 
will be sent, post free, together with three cubes of 
Ivelcon (sufficient to make three large breakfast cups of 
most delicious beef beverage). Address, St. Ivel, Limited 


Department 4, Yeovil, Somerset. [apvr. 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 





Player’s Navy Cut de 
Luxe is the outcome of 


1/2 many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


SV OTrinGY 
— 


It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 
manufactured from not 





: only the best growths of 
AIR-TIGHT TIN Virginia, but from the 


2/4 selected leaves of those 


best growths, 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-02, &4.0Z, 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
iP 357 (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 


























EMEMBER, when buying Lotus, that naturally no one can be 
quite so interested in getting lasting comfort and Satisfaction 
as the purchaser; and that the purchaser's own keenness is 

the best guarantee of a good fit. Insist upon good fit even though it 
give the shop a little extra trouble. The factory has overcome all 
the difficulties which shops used to have with stock; and there is no 
waiting for the shoesto be made. Men who appreciate solid comfort 
should write for catalogue illustrating all Lotus boots and shoes. 


Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford, 


Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 





locruUsS 
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“ The Footwear of a Gentleman” 
STYLE 
2035 x 750 


21/- 


The very finest Boots and Shoes for Town or Country, for business, 
social, or sporting use, are provided in Savoy Taylore’ Gui'd 
MOCCASIN Footwear. The illustration shows the Savoy 
MOCCASIN Boot in Brown Willow Calf, Box Calf, or Glace 
Kid, a capital Boot for walking and geneval summer wear. 
Supplied in any standard fitting, or made to measure. 
Descriptive List of Savoy Taylors’ Guild Moccasin 
FootWear sent to customers who cannot call. 


SAVOY 


TAYLORS’ GUILD 


FOOTWEAR 


“ PERSONALITIES” —Our IlNus, Guide to Men’s Dress-wear, FREE. 


S A V oO TAYLORS’ 87, 88, 93, 94, 95, STRAND, 
GUILD, LTD., and Savoy Court, LONDON. 


AUQUUUSUUNEQUUTEOQOUUUEGUEUUOOEUDASOOEQUUTSO OEE ORGAEUOOU ENGR AGUA POUEUL ASAE HU 















771—21/- 
One or more Lotus agents in every town, 


— — ai 























CASfie 


Faced with Linen, woven in our own factories 
in Ireland, Casile Collars are the best 6d. collar 
that can be bought. They give better service 
= are better looking than others. 

Illustration shows the Albany, 1}, 14, 2 and 
24 inches deep, th: standard double collar, 
with ample tie freedom. 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
6d. today for a sample collar (any shape). It 
will be forwarded post free, together with 
illustrated . kic . atin: : 

"er Box of o1 
. Postage 3d. extra. 5/1 1 

Por those requiring a better quality collar we 
recommend our “ Royal” Brand. Made of 
Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. 

Price - - per dozen 1 
Postage fd. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


lb 40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
(inte: 156 Regent St, & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool ; 22 Church St. 











All Post Ordors to Beifast. 

















ENCEZ==1OULTON 


} The following Testi- 

















Tilustrated montal is typical :— 
Catalogue “It might be interesting to you to 
giving full know | have just removed two 










our 760 by 90 studded covers 
after having done 8,690 miles. 
They have never been off nor 
punctured since put on and are 
i for many more miles,” 
G.SPENCER MOULTON&Co.,Ld. 
we yo Wilts. 


Acd at Gl M .nchester, 
Leeds, Pas Belfsst, 


particulars 
and prices 
will be sent 
on request to 


all readers of 
bhis journal, 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 5° % Medium 5° 2: 
White Label 45° ° 


Perfect = 














A 


By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen. 


Jewellery and Gems 


of Beauty and Value. 


Silverware 


of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 


Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 


of the Highest Quality and Finish. 


Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Fully Iilustrated Catalogues 
post free on request. 


ELKINGTON ?= 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


Birmincuam: Liverroot: Mancuester: GLascow: 


Newhall St. 27-9 Lord St. 50 King St. 42 Buchanan St. 








Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing. 





AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 94. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBVECTS CF THE LEAGUE.—To e thep and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 





£ s. S| 4 £224 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... wc soe oo ove 1010 @ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... .. “ae i o . and Journal . - om & 8s 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA paises pcimenanicsttnet S.W. 
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ee | Scientific Certainties | 
ee | Scientific Certainties | & 
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Be re 
BRIS; «= The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties, op 
eee Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to Mate 


develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ see 
Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and kindred disorders oe 
are avoided by their use. aa 


-Ailenburgs Foods 


f 


Wi ats 


2 











ae S9B™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “Sa He ee 
a i sent Free. were 
7 


ws Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St,. London = jj 
H F 200 
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ER 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bockseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s, Cd. each, By post, 1s. 94, 
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CHILD CHARACTER 


AND 


NATIONAL LIFE. 





The true LIFE OF THE NATION depends upon 

the CHARACTER of its CITIZENS— 

the character of its Citizens depends upon 

the TRAINING of its CHILDREN 
and this must rest upon a religious foundation. 
The Church of England is doing this in her 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S COLLEGE, 


(in connection with the Church of England Sunday School Institute), 
{RAINS the TEACHERS who are to TEACH the CHILDREN, 
EXTENSION and DEVELOPMENT are URGENTLY NEEDED. 


ALL CHURCHPEOPLE are earnestly appealed to 


HELP RAISE £15,000 


for providing a suitable and Freehold Building. The Archbishops 
ef Canterbury and York “CORDIALLY COMMEND” the 
scheme, ard 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM writes :— 
“TI cordially commend to the liberality of thoughtful Chureh- 
ple the work of St. Christoy her's College, and trust that 
The present appeal for means for the erection of new buildings 
will be widely respouded to. 
FEW ENTERPRISES ARE OF GREATER IMPORTANCE 
AT THE PRESENT TIME TO THE CHURCH AND TO 
THE NATION, The Training of the Teacher is of the first 
importance .. . and the strengthening of our Sunday Schools 
is VITAL TO THE FAITH AND MORALS of the English 
people of the future.” 


Cheques and orders may be made payable and sent to— Mr. Ernest 
Carus-Wilson, Secretary, 13 Sevrjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.; or to 
Rev, W. Hume-Campbell, St. Christopher's College, Blackheath, S.E, 





‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 


150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 

21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘ Arethusa’ and ‘ Chichester’ Training Ships. 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN, 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 

10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 

all parts of the Kingdom. 
Please send donation to Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


APPEALS for HELP 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


SALES BY AUCTION, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
C., at one o’clock precisely each day, 
On MONDAY, July 27th, and two following days, 
BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, BOOK PLATES and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
@mprising the Library of the late W. O. Danckwerts, Esq., K.C., 2 Brechin 
Place, S. + (sold by order of the Executrix) ; a selected portion of the Library 
| ag late General Iago-Trelawny, Col¢renick, Cornwa!l; the property of the 
ev. F. D. C. Wickham, of The Manor, Holeombe, near Bath; the property of 
Miss Astley, and other properties. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
Ww On TUESDAY, July 28th, 
ORES OF ART and ANTIQUITIES, comprising glass, china, miniatures, 
enamels, and a collection of — implements in stone and bronze, 
by the late Jens Korsgaard Jensen, of Vejen, Denmark, May be viewed, 
ogues ~ gd 
m THURSDAY, July Sth, and following day, 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS and ETCHINGS, including a few Arundel 
ety Publications, May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
GRE On FRIDAY, July 3ist, 
Ol EK, ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, and FOREIGN 
¥ NS and MEDALS, from rarious sources; also a few Coin Cabinets and 
Sumismatic Books. May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
“pon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Epiror, but 
te the Puntisuenr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 








CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


 - SIR_ THOMAS © 
BARCLAY’S 


Thirty Years Anglo-French 
Reminiscences (1876 - 1906) 


With a Water-Colour Drawing of the Author by TOCHE, 1906. 
(12s. 6d. net.) 

“Sir Thomas Barclay the true author of the Entente Cordiale. It was an 
adroit picce of work, a sincere and an artistic one. Everything in it was done 
to perfection on Sir ‘1 homas’s part, and with a modesty that has gone far to 
obscure his claims to our gratitude ... vivid and entertaining memories.” 

—The Nation, 





THE WORKS OF 


STANLEY HOUGHTON 


Edited with an Introduction by 
HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 
In Three Volumes. Limited edition of 1,000 copies. With a 
Frontispiece in each volume. Cloth, 25s. net per set. 


“This edition of Stanley Houghton’s works, so nobly proportioned, so 
handsomely furnished, and of so aristocratic a mien.”’"—The Nation, 


E. G A. HOLMES 
In Defence of What Might Be 


(4s. 6d. net.) 

“ The strength of the book does not lie in its detailed criticisms, brilliant 
and incisive as they are . . . But Mr. Holmes is the prophet of the gospel of 
freedom in the schools, the herald of reforms which in some shape or other 
will undoubtedly be achieved, and his new book will deepen the impression 
which his previous writings have produced.”"—The Manchester Guardian, 


THE RIVER AMAZON 


FROM ITS SOURCES TO THE SEA 
Illustrated. (10s. 6d. net.) By PAUL FOUNTAIN 


THE LOOMS OF THE GODS 
A DRAMA OF REINCARNATION. 
(3s. 6d. net.) By JOHN S. CARROLL 


“Effective . .. verse.”"—The Times. 
** Beautiful passages « f description.”"—The Evening Standard, 
“ Always interesting to read.”"—The Scotsman, 


MISALLIANCE, THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS, 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY, and a Preface on PARENTS 
AND CHILDREN. In one vol. 6s. 

BERNARD SHAW 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
HUMANISM 


A Study in the History of Taste 

(6s. net.) By GEOFFREY SCOTT 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY, r 
A new volume by 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY, 


the Author of “THE DREAM SHIP,” “POPPY,” &c. 
WILD HONEY 
By the Author of “THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE,” &c. 


FIELDING HALL’S 
LOVE’S LEGEND co xt) 


“We are captured by the beauty of the language.”"—The Morning Post. 
“A charming book, admirably written,”"—The Daily Telegraph, 






































(6s.) 





A new novel by 


W. E. NORRIS 
BARBARA & COMPANY «) 


“* Nothing could be more effective. . . the story is told most amusingly and 
well,” —Punch, ‘ei as el Te 
Puncnu says: “A woman is the creator, and one, moreover, 
with the well-known reputation of 


MISS STELLA CALLAGHAN, 
JACYNTH 


is the most mercilessly realistic thing that I have met for some 
time.” (6s.) 














A new novel by 


BERNARD CAPES _., 
THE STORY OF FIFINE 


“Everybody who likes to see an artist performing skilfully likes reading 
novels by Mr. Capes.”’—The New Slatesman, 








CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MEDIAVAL WALL PAINTINGS 


By J. CHARLES WALL. 2s. 6d. net. 


Describes the methods of painting and the dates of subjects 
found in English Manor Houses and Churches. 


ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. 
By J. CHARLES WALL. 2s. 6d. net. 


Shows how great an amount of interest may be found in these 
neglected monuments which abound all over the British Isles, 


ENCLISH MEDIAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 2 vols. 5s. net. 
The only cheap reliable work on English Church Architecture, 


Cheaper and more authoritative volumes than anything yet 
issued. The great number of ILLUSTRATIONS alone are an 
education. 








TALBOT & CO., 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Be corentsy Patmo Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; 
af 


Coventry Patmore, Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; 

cadio Hearn, Letters from the Raven, 2s,; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 

in British and Saxon Burial Grounds of East Yorkshire, 25s.; Lord Lytton’s 
Novels, Fine Library Edition, 20 vols., half-calf, gilt, £7 17s. 6d.; In Forbidden 
China, 1912, 6s. 6d. ; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., Large paper, £7 10s.; Sterling 
and Emerson Correspondence, 2s.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
‘Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s.; 
Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for 244s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birm’gham. 











THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD cox. 


JULY, 1914, 
A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH 
DIPLOMACY, 1853-1871. J. A. RB, 


Marriott. THE PIR 
THE REFERENDUM AT WORK. | ~ x. March Phillippe” ALGIERS, 


Dr. Horace Micheli. 
CURRENT L 
THE EXPANSION OF ITALY. de la Mare. TTERATURE, Walter 
gar Thorold. PREVENTIVE DETEN 
SERVIA IRREDENTA. Francis R. F. Quinton. re 
Gribble. THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE AND NATIONAL LE. SEO 
ROM AN CAMPAGNA. Luigi de Montmorency. 
‘lari, THE RATING OF SITE VALUES, 
SOME ASPECTS OF WEST Editor. 
AFRICAN RELIGIONS. P. | A COMPARATIVE STUDY op 
Amaury Talbot. EMPIRE, Sidney Low, 


Price 6s. 
GREEK MUSIC. F, A, Wright, 
CASANOVA. Horace Bleackley 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 











THE DUBLIN REVIEw. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly: No. 310. Contents for JULY, 1914. Price 5s. 64, net, 


A Visit to America (continued). By the Editor, 
=. oases on ——. By _—— A. Cock. 

‘ne Fruits or “Tue Gotpen Bove.” By the Rev, C. C. Martin 
Grorck Borrow 1n Spain. By Shane Leslie. dale, 8.3, 
Porm: St. Bricip’s Luttanies, By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. 

Rupotr Evcken’s Paiwosopxy. By Dom Daniel Feuling, 0.S.B. 
Proressor BEDIER AND THE Frencu Epic. By Prof. W. W. Comfort, 
Tue Conressions oF A CaTHOLIC SOCIALIST. 

A Port or THE Streets. By W. M. Letts. 

Carpinat Gasquet. By Monsignor R. H. Benson. 

Foreign Powirics or THE Dar. By Lancelot Lawton, 

Jane Austex, By Walter Moberly. 

Tue Bupeer. By J. G. Snead-Cox. 

Some Recent Books. 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 

















OOKS WANTED. Vanity Fair; Handley Cross; 

L Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Romford’s Hounds; Ask Mamma; Plain or 

Ringlets; Pickwick Papers; Tower of London; Windsor Castle; Nicholas 

Nickleby; and similar works in monthly numbers by Dickens, Thackeray, 

Lever, Ainsworth, &c. ; or illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Alken, de, 
—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








“*Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won 
and kept by the peeecmed luck of our soldiers 
and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it 
has a glorious history ; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have 
still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
Old as it is, ‘Blackwood'’s’ shows no signs of 
becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and 
nppeals to all that is best in the undying genius of 
the race.” —The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 

“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 
“*Blackwood’ remains without arivai.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For AUGUST contains: 
The Lighter Side of School Life, 


lll. Some Form-masters. IV. Boys. 
By tan Hay 
From the Outposts.—Into the Dark. 
By Przn Dua 
Aladore. By Henry Newsour 


A Tudor Army—t. Offensive. 


y James A. WILLIAMSON 
Minerva and the Houseboat. 


Some Persian Plays. 
By Evetyn Hows tt, I.CS. 


Old Man Osso: Bearslayer and Gen- 
tleman. y Joun Piriz 


Women in Northern Nigeria. 
By Ouive Tempie 


Chang: his Bell. By X 


Musings without Method— 
A Hundred Years Since—The Centenary of 
“Waverley ’"—An Anonymous Masterpiece 
—Scott’s Courage in Adversity—The In- 
fluence of the Waverley Novels i France 
—and in England—The Opinion o! Hazlitt 
and Coleridge — Joseph Chamberiain— At 
the Colonial Office—A Political Visionary, 
THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 
**Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days 
is to miss incomparably the most literary 
and the most interesting of the monthly 
magazines.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe Ds. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The eqyeeeietion this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS) 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, 








STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout ard Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 








Advertisements. 
Ovrstpe Pace (when available) 14 Guiweas, 
Frage spantamianinasncnapeenenbemnnentels £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)..............000« 660 
uarter-Page (Half-Column) ., 3 3 0 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............< 2 20 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 1190 

Column (two-thirds width of 
page) 88 0 
ComPanigs, 
Outatde Page ccccecercrccccerccccccesees £16 16 0 
I NINE icicnsticcnnnarentinveniniaten Mil 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 
ParYaBLe tn ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quer 
artof the United King- yearly. terly. 
om an ooo £1 86.,, 0143... 078 

Including postage to any 

of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. ... ove 


£1 12 6.,, 0 16 3,., 082 





Subscriptions only received by GorDox 
anp Gotcnu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PricToR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BarLure AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SprecKLeyY, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riaby, Adelaide, 





; 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


LIST 


WRITERS.” 


7s. Gd. net each. 


“STUDIES OF LIVING 
With Portrait Frontispiece. 8vo. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. py nicuarD cURLE. 


«Though Mr. Curle has said much that might have been left 

said, and has bequeathed for utterance no less to those who will 
rar future attempt a further survey, it is all to his credit and 
8 that he has broken practically virgin ground, and broken 
rire and there to very good purpose.”—The Times. 

“Mr. Curle’s enthusiasm is sincere and admirable. . se He is 
writing because he really likes to talk about Mr. Conrad s novels; 
because he finds in them a good deal more than is commonly 
supposed to be there. It is, therefore, only just that this book 
should be picked out from the usual ‘study’ of the writer who is 
still alive." Saturday Review. 

“Jt is extremely difficult to write soundly in criticism and 
interpretation of a living writer, and, upon the whole, we believe 
that Mr. Curle will be held to have done uncommonly well with a 


perilous tack.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Uniform with above. 


BERNARD SHAW. py sosernu Mccabe. 


Other Volumes to follow. [Now ready 





THE DUTCH EAST. Sketches & Pictures. 
By J. MACMILLAN BROWN. With 78 Illustrations from 
photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The author of this vigorously written bock is one of the most 
eminent of living New Zeaianders, and a high authority on the 
ethnological problems of the Pacific ... He has produced not 
only one of the most readable books of travel that we have met 
with in recent years, but also an exceptionally valuable Imperial 


dccument ... should be read by all students of Tropical 
Administration.”—The Athenzum. 

Cr. 8vo. 624pp. 6s. nef. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 


MODERN ENGLAND. 
PERRIS. 


By GEORGE HERBERT 











Cr. 8vo. 676 pp. 6s. net. 


BRITISH SHIPPING. Its History, Organization, and 
Importance. By ADAM W. KIRKALDY, Professor of 
Finance in the University of Birmingham. 








Cr. 4to. 1228 pp. 25s. net. 


A TENNYSON CONCORDANCE. 
ARTHUR E. BAKER. 150,000 References. 


By 





Write for List of New and Forthcoming Publications, 
Messrs. ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


————S===== 


WITH 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


iN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


By SIR WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK, K.C.M.G. 
With 30 Illustrations. Cloth. 123, 6d. net. 
“Sir Willoughby Maycock is an excellent chronicler, with every 
critical and humorous susceptibility, and his story could not 
have been bettered as a genuine contribution to the biography 
of one of England’s greatest men.”—The Observer. 


Demy 8vo. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, ‘London, W.c. 





READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 





By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


MACMILLAN S NEW BOOKS 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 
The Khasis. | py Licut-col. P.R. 7. GURDON, CSI, 


Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts and Honorary 
Director of Ethnography in Assam. With an Introduction 
by SIR CHARLES LYALL, K.C.S.I. Second Edition, 
With Coloured and other Illustrations and maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 





ECONOMICS. 


The Financial System of the 
United Kingdom. 3y nevey micas,cB, 


Author of “The Physivcrats.” 8vo. 6s. net. 





SPORT. 


The Happy Golfer. Being some Experiences, 
Reflections, and a few Deductions of a Wandering Player. 
By HENRY LEACH, Author of “The Spirit of the Links,” 
&e. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Tae Wortp.—* The work is charmingly written, and is so instructive and 
captivating that one wants to devour the whole of the 400 pages or soata 
sitting. .. . The book is a golf education in itself.”’ 





LITERATURE, 


Florence Nightingale to her 


Nurses. A Selection from Miss Nightingale’s 
Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of the Nightingale 
School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 

Taz Tiwes.—‘' One especial beauty of this little book must be noted: it is 
in the stories and incidents and sayings which she uses as illustrations. .. . 
For these illustrations alone the book is worth more than it costs; and they 
who have put it together are to be congratulated on it and thanked for it." 








NURSING. 


Bacteriology for Nurses. py rsiner 


McISAAC, R.N., Author of “ Primary Nursing Technique,” &c, 


Second Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
A Lad of Kent. by nexperr nainrison, 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Puxcu.—“ A fascinating picture of life ina sea-coast village in the cood old 
days... . Mr. Harrison has a delightful style, a perfect sympathy with the 
times of which he writes, and no small gift of characterization,” 


Lavengro. THE SCHOLAR, THE GYPSY, THE 
PRIEST. By GEORGE BORROW. Illustrated by E. J. 
Sunurvan. Withan Introduction by Avueustinz Birxe.t, 
K.C. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. [Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. Library. 


SHILLING EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


HER MAJESTY’S REBELS 


By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. is. net, 


Srecrator.—“ A deeply interesting study of Irish character and politics,’” 
Dairy Curonicir.—** Her Majesty's Rebels’ is an able book, certainly one 
of the ablest of the year. Its chief merit is the excellence of its writing—the 
actual literary workmanship.” 

Trvru.—“ This admirably-written novel is full of the most thrilling 
situations.” 

Stranparp.—" If it were possible for English readers to be profoundly stirred 
by a story that is thoroughly Irish in plot, in character, and in atmosphere, we 
should say at once, without any hesitation, that ‘Her Majesty's Rebeis’ would 
be deservedly one of the most successful books published in the course of the 
present season. The story is tremendously absorbing and poignant.” 


MILITARY. 


Aircraft in War. .,y 35. m. spaicur, LLD, 
Author of “ War Rights on Land.” 8vo. 6s. net. 


History of the National Rifle 
Association during its first 
Fifty Years, 1859 to 1909. 


By A. P. HUMPHRY, M.V.O., formerly Lieut.-Colonel 
commanding Cambridge University R.V., Member of Council, 
N.R.A., Queen’s Prizeman 1871, and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon, 
T. F. FREMANTLE, V.D., formerly commanding the Bucks 
Battalion, Territorial Force, Member of Council, N.R.A, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








t Wellington Street, Strand. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(OF LONDON). 
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FOUNDED 1830. FUNDS £3,097,003, 
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= 


New Bonus 36]- Compound 


i.e., 36s. per cent. per annum on sums assured and existing bonuses, 
Surplus at 3lst December, 1913, £341,098, of which 30 per cent. is 
being carried forward. Interim bonus at full rate then declared, 








The “National Mutual” charges a Lower 
Premium and gives a Higher Bonus than 
the average of all the other British Offices 
which divide their profits in the same way. 








The high profit earning power, which makes a With Profit Policy a 
profitable investment, enables the Society to grant Non-Profit Assurances 
at rates among the lowest offered, for ESTATE DUTY, LOANS 
ON REVERSIONS, AND OTHER BUSINESS PURPOSES. 








For particulars write to 
GEOFFREY MARKS, F.IA., 
Actuary and Manager, 
39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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